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“THE FATHER OF BOSTON,” 


The Rev. John Cotton. 


By WILLIAM GRAY BROOKS. 


In December, 1885, occurred the ter- 
centenary of the birth of the Rev. John 
Cotton, the ‘‘Father of Boston,” as he is 
called, who, with John Winthrop, first 
governor of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, laid deep and strong the foundation 
upon which has been built the great and 
powerful Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

The Rev. John Cotton was born in 
Derby, England, on Dec. 4, 1585. The 
family of Cotton has been one of impor- 
tance in the county of Cambridge for 
many generations, several of them being 
of knightly rank, while the senior line was, in 1641, raised 
to the dignity of baronet. In Cole’s Mss. in the British Mu- 
seum, vol. I., pp. '237-345, there is an account of the family, 
prepared in 1763. 

It is held most probable that the family derived its name from 
Cotton in Kent, but was settled in Cambridgeshire in 1374, 
when Sir Henry Cotton married Anne, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Henry L. Fleming. The grandson of Sir Henry married 
Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir John de Hastings, of Land- 
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wade, county Cambridge, which manor became the chief seat 
of the Cottons. ‘These were direct ancéstors of the Rev. John 
Cotton. One of this family, Sir John Cotton, Bart., was dis- 
tinguished for his loyalty to King Charles I.; another was Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Cotton. 

The armorjal bearings of Mr. Cotton’s family are: Sable, a 
chevron between three griffins’ heads, erased, argent ; the crest, 
a griffin’s head erased. Great revenues as well as gentle blood, 
descended in the line of this family, but the estate was_ lost 
through fraud. In the Magnalia, Cotton Mather writes of Mr. 
Cotton: ‘‘His immediate progenitors being by some injustice 
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CHURCH OF ST. BOTOLPH. 


deprived of great revenues, his father, Mr. Rowland Cotton, 
had the education of a lawyer bestowed by his friends upon 
him, in hopes of his being the better capacitated thereby to 
recover the estate, whereof his family had been wronged, and 
so the profession of a lawyer was that unto which this gentle- 
man applied himself all his days.” [ Vede Life of Mr. Cotton, 
by Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, vol. I., p. 232, Hartford ed. 
1820. | 

Atthe age of twelve years Mr. Cotton was admitted to Trin- 
ity College in the University of Cambridge, and at eighteen he 
received the degree of Master of Arts. He soon attained the 
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positions of Fellow, Head Lecturer, Dean, and Catechist of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, — offices of great honor and 
responsibility. His Latin oration and university sermon at- 
tracted great numbers of literati, as his Latinity was of the 
purest. His connection with the university continued fifteen 
years. In 1612 he was called by the Mayor and Council of 
Boston to become the Vicar of the noble and venerable church 
dedicated to St. Botolph, the parish church of Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, of gvhich church he was Vicar from 1612 to 1633, a 
period of twenty-one years. 

The Church of St. Botolph was erected A.D. 1309, and is 
the largest without aisles in the realm of England, and the 
largest without transepts in all Europe,—its length being 291 
feet, and its breadth, 99 feet. The tower is 291 feet in height, 
resembling that of the great Cathedral at Antwerp, and forms a 
landmark for a distance of forty miles. The extreme length of 
the building corresponds with the extreme height, 291 feet. 
The tower has 365 steps, the windows number fifty-two, the 
pillars (in the interior) are twelve—corresponding with the 
days, weeks, and months of the year. . 

Mr. Drake,.in his ‘* History and Antiquities of the City of 
Boston,” Mass., quoting from the ‘‘Magna Brittanica Antiqua 
et Nova,” tells us that this church, as there described (in 1720), 
‘* was beautiful and large, the tower of which is so very high as 
to be the wonder of travellers, and the guide for mariners at a 
great distance. It is looked upon as the finest in England.” 
‘* At the summit of this tower is a beautiful lantern, for a guide 
to seamen, which can be seen forty miles. It was a figurative 
saying of some of the Pilgrims who settled this Boston, that the 
lamp in the lantern of St. Botolph’s ceased to burn when Cotton 
left that church to become a shining light in the wilderness of 
New England.” 

The chapel attached to St. Botolph’s Church (forty by 
eighteen feet in ground dimensions) was repaired under the 
direction of Mr. Gilbert Scott, F.S.A., in 1857, by some of the 
descendants of Rev. John Cotton living in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and is now called the Cotton Chapel. In it is a beautiful 
tablet, bearing an inscription in Latin from the pen of the late 
Hon. Edward Everett. 
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The Rev. W. C. Winslow, in a letter from old Boston, gives 
a fine description of the architecture of St. Botolph’s :—‘* The 
exterior of the edifice affords a good example of the thirteenth- 
and fourteenth-century style of architecture, which followed the 
Norman. It is substantial, yet embellished with Gothic tracery 
and outlines. Some of the niches and other ornamental work 
suffered more or less at the hands of the iconoclasts of the revo- 
lution. The interior is imposing, and gives you a sense of 
space without mere size or vacancy. By the time you have 
passed the peal and also the chime (the church has both), and 
stand upon the top battlements of the tower, you think yourself 
higher than three hundred feet in the skies.” 

The name, Boston, is derived from St. Botolph, a holy man, 
who founded a monastery at a place called Icanhoe, by many 
supposed to be Boston, in Lincolnshire, where after passing a 
life of great sanctity as abbot, he died June 17, A.D. 655, the 
day of his commemoration in the English calendar. Among 
the fifty churches dedicated in his honor ‘‘ there was a goodly 
ancient church and monastery of Blackfriars erected in his 
honor in Lincolnshire, near to the seaside, which in process of 
time growing to a fayre market towne, was called thereof 
Botolph’s toune, and now by the corruption of our language, is 
vulgarly knoun by the name of Boston.” 

The name of Boston was given to the embryo metropolis of 
New England on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, in honor of 
Rev. John Cotton, and to induce him to become the religious 
teacher of its people. In Prince’s Chronology, pp. 315-316 
under date of Sept. 7, 1630, is the following entry : — ‘*‘ Thus 
this remarkable peninsula, about two miles in length and one 
in breadth, in those times appearing at high water in the form 
of two islands, whose Indian name was Shawmut, but, I sup- 
pose, on account of three contiguous hills appearing in a range 
to those at Charlestown, by the English first called Trimoun- 
tain, now receives the name of Boston, which deputy Governor 
Dudley says they had before intended to call the place they first 
resolved on, and Mr. Hubbard, that they gave this name on ac- 
count of Mr. Cotton, the then famous Puritan minister of Boston 
in England, for whom they had the highest reverence, artd of 
whose coming over they were doubtless in some hopeful prospect.” 
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In 1612 Rev. John Cotton, soon after becoming vicar of St. 
Botolph’s, married Miss Elizabeth Horrocks, an eminently vir- 
tuous gentlewoman, and sister of James Horrocks, a famous 
minister of Lancashire. Mrs. Cotton died in 1630 without 
issue. On April 25, 1632, Rev. John Cotton married an esti- 
mable widow, Mrs. Sarah Story, daughter of Anthony Hawk- 
ridge, Esq., and an intimate friend of his former wife, ‘* who 
was well fitted to fill the place which the death of the other 
had vacated.” 

Mr. Cotton having been brought to the conviction that some 
of the ceremonies of the Church of England were unscriptural, 
and of course that he could no longer conform to them, and 
being warned that Letters Missive had been issued against him 
to bring him before the Court of High Commission on account 
of his refusal to kneel at the Sacrament of the Holy Commun- 
ion, he embarked for New England, about the middle of July, 
1633. To this removal he had warmly been invited by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and others. He was accompanied by his newly 
married wife, Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, and a number 
of old Boston parishioners, in a vessel called the ‘* Griffin.” « 

The other ceremonies of the Church to which Mr. Cotton 
took exception, were the use of the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism, and the use of the ring in marriage. These were the 
cause of his leaving his parish church. 

What wonderful devotion to his convictions of duty, to relin- 
quish the noble Church of St. Botolph, whose architecture may 
justly be termed a ‘‘ frozen anthem,” and with ‘‘ storied panes 
that chasten down the day’s unholy glare,” for the low hovel 
with its mud walls and roof covered with thatch, of the first 
house of worship in Boston, — and the amenities of civilization 
for the privations of the wilderness of the New World! 

The Griffin reached Boston, New England, Sept. 3, 1633, 
after a passage of seven weeks. At the time of his arrival 
Mr. Cotton was about forty-eight years of age. Within a fort- 
night after his arrival, the magistrates and other leading men 
designated him to be Teacher of the First Church in Boston, 
of which Rev. John Wilson was then pastor. On the tenth of 
October, 1633, Mr. Cotton was ordained as colleague of Mr. 
Wilson, in the capacity of teacher, by imposition of the hands 
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of Mr. Wilson and his two elders. This was intended (as 
Governor Winthrop has stated in respect to the ordination of 
Mr. Wilson under similar circumstances), ‘* only as a sign of 
election and confirmation, and not of any intent that he should 
renounce his ministry he received in England.” 

Mr. Cotton, prior to his leaving England, upon being in- 
formed that the people of Salem had turned ‘* Separatists” (as 
the followers of Robinson were then called), in a letter to Mr. 
Skelton, declares ‘‘ that although he respects the New Plymouth 
men personally, the grounds of their movement do not satisfy 
him.” This shows Mr. Cotton’s theological position at that time 
to have been that of a ‘* Puritan,” but wo¢ of a ‘* Separatist.” 

The influence of Mr. Cotton was equally powerful in civil, as 
in ecclesiastical affairs. We learn from the pages of Cotton 
Mather and Hutchinson that the people of the colony were dis- 
satisfied with their share of power 
in the government, and desired 
the establishment of a House of 
Representatives, for which no 
provision had been made in the 
charter of the colony. At last, 
Mr. Cotton, by invitation of the 
authorities, preached a sermon 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON. upon the subject, by which all 
popular discontent was com- 
pletely allayed. Mrs. Norton compares the effect of the 
sermon with that of the speech of Menenius Agrippa to the 
people of Rome at the time of their secession to Mons Sacer. 
[ Liv. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 32.], Mr. Norton says that shortly after 
this ‘*the Court . . . . desired Mr. Cotton to draw an 
abstract of the judicial laws delivered from God by Moses, so 
far forth as they were of a moral (7. e., of perpetual and uni- 
versal) equity.” [Norton, Life of Cotton, p. 22.] 

Mr. Cotton’s views of the relation of the Church to the State 
appear in a letter to Lord Say and Seal in 1636: — ‘It is very 
suitable to God’s all-sufficient wisdom, and to the fullness and 
perfection of Holy Scriptures, not only to prescribe perfect rules 
for the right ordering of a private man’s soul to everlasting 
blessedness with himself, but also for the right ordering of a 
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man’s family ; yea, of the commonwealth, too, so far as both of 
them are subordinate to spiritual ends, and yet avoid both the 
Church’s usurpation upon civil jurisdiction, 2 ordine ad spirit- 
walia, and the Commonwealth’s invasion upon ecclesiastical 
administration, zz ordine to civil peace and conformity to the 
civil State. God’s institutions (such as the government of 
Church and Commonwealth be) may be close and coérdinate, 
one to another, and yet not confounded.” . . . . ‘It is 
better that the Commonwealth be fashioned to the setting forth 
of God’s house, which is his Church, than to accommodate the 
Church to the civil State.” [Appendix to Hutchinson’s History, 
vol. i., p. 437-] 

Mr. Hubbard, in his History of New England [page 182], 
says (referring to Mr. Cotton) : — ‘* Such was the authority he 
had in the hearts of the people, that whatever he delivered in 
the pulpit was soon put in an order of Court, if of a civil, and 
set up as a practice in the Church, if of an ecclesiastical con- 
cernment.” 

Thus Mr. Cotton laid the foundations deep and strong upon 
which the superstructure of the powerful Commonwealth eof 
Massachusetts has been built. 

It was a saying of Dr. Increase Mather’s that ‘* both Bostons 
have reason to honor his (Cotton’s) memory, and New England 
Boston most of all, which oweth its name and being to him more 
than to any person in the world.” 

Mr. Cotton was not only a theologian and statesman, but a 
writer of great power; more than thirty books and pamphlets 
are still extant. In 1643 Mr. Cotton received an urgent invita- 
tion from ‘‘ divers Lords of the Upper House, and from some 
members of the House of Commons, with some ministers, who 
stood for the independency of the churches, ‘To attend the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, and assist in their delibera- 
tions.’” [Hubbard’s History, p. 409. ] 

The invitation was not accepted by Mr. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton’s last illness was caused by exposure in crossing 
the ferry to Cambridge, where he went to preach to the stu- 
dents. He spent the last days of his life in his study preparing 
to meet death; and, on leaving it at night, he said to his wife: 
‘*T shall go into that room no more.” What wonderful for- 
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titude thus calmly to meet the lastenemy! A short time before 
his death he desired to be left alone to engage in prayer, and 
thus, in the sixty-eighth year of his: age, surrendered his soul 
into the hands of his *‘ faithful creator and most merciful Sav- 
iour.” 

The date of his death is commonly given as that of December 
23, 1652; yet the old copy of the town record (of which it is 
presumed no original has been known for one hundred and 
fifty years) has it Dec. 15, 1652. On December 28th he was 
buried, says a historian, ‘*‘ with the most numerous concourse of 
people, and most grievous lamentation that was ever known, 
perhaps, on the American strand.” ‘* He was borne on the 
shoulders of his brother ministers to his last resting place, a 
tomb of brick, in what is called the ‘ chapel burying ground.’” 

In this burying ground, connected with King’s Chapel, at 
the corner of Tremont and School streets, Boston, Mass., on a 
simple headstone of slate is the following inscription : 


‘¢ Here lies interred the Bodyes of the 
Famous, Reverend, and Learned Pastors 
of the First Church of Xt. in Boston, viz. : 
Mr. John Cotton, Aged 67 Years. 

Died, December the 23d, 1652.”’ 


Of Mr. Cotton’s personal appearance, Cotton Mather says, 
‘*He was of a clear, fair, sanguine complexion, and like 
David, of a ruddy countenance. He was rather long than tall, 
rather fat than lean, but of a becoming mediocrity. In his 
younger years his hair was brown, but in his latter years, as 
white as the driven snow. In his countenance there was an 
inexpressible sort of majesty which commanded reverence from 
all that approached him.” 

Mr. Cotton was a great scholar, having a profound knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, Greek and Latin. The latter he wrote and 
spoke with great elegance; and he was a powerful logician as 
well as linguist. 

The Rev. John Cotton had six children by his second wife, 
Sarah. 


1. Seaborn, (so called from the circumstances of his 
birth), born Aug. 12, 1633; Minister of Hampton, N. H., in 
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1660; died April 19 or 20, 1686. He was ancestor on the 
maternal side of the late Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Newburyport, 
Mass. 

2. Sarah, born Sept. 20, 1635; died Jan. 20, 1650. 

3. Elizabeth, born Dec. 10, (16), 1637; married Jeremiah 
Egginton. 

4. John, born in Boston, Mass., Mar. 15, 1640; ordained 
pastor of the church in Plymouth, Mass., June 30, 1669; dis- 
missed, Oct. 18, 1698; died at Charleston, S. C., Sept. 18, 
1699. 

5- Maria or Mary, born Feb. 15, (16,) 1641, (1642); died 
at Boston, Mass., Apr. 4,.1714; married Mar. 6, 1662, Rev. 
Increase Mather, D.D., (born June 21, 1639; ordained May 
27, 1669; president of Harvard College, 1685— 1701; agent 
of the Colony in England; died Aug. 23, 1723; tomb in 
Copp’s Hill). Mrs. Mather’s mother (the widow of the elder 
Rev. John Cotton) married Aug. 26, 1656, Rev. Richard 
Mather, of Dorchester, (the father of her son-in-law, to whom 
she became a parent by a double affinity) ; died May 27, 1676. 

6. Rowland, born Dec. 1643; died Feb. 29, 1650. . 

The son of Rev. John Cotton, Jr., of Plymouth, Rev. Rou- 
land Cotton, was the chief ‘‘ornament and glory of the Cotton 
family.” He was born in Plymouth, Mass., Dec. 27, 1667; 
was minister at Sandwich, Mass., where he was ordained Nov. 
28, 1694. In 1702, the town gave to him ‘‘all such drift whales, 
as shall during the time of his ministry in Sandwich, be driven 
or cast ashore within the limits of the town, being such as shall 
not be killed with hands!” Rev. Rouland married Sept. 22, 
1692, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. John Dennison, and 
daughter of the Hon. Nathaniel Saltonstall of Haverhill, Mass., 
the famous judge of the Oyer and Terminer Court, who at the 
risk of the greatest personal danger refused to preside at the 
trial of the witches. She was sister of the Hon. Gurdon 
Saltonstall, Governor of Connecticut, 1708—1724. She was 
born Sept. 17, 1668, and died July 8, 1726. 

From a.son by this marriage (Rev. John Cotton), the 
Hastings family of Cambridge and Hefttry Hastings, Esq., of 
Medford, are descended. 

From Joanna, a daughter of Rev. Rouland Cotton and 
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Elizabeth Dennison, née Saltonstall, born Aug. 16, 1691, 
descended the family of the late Hon. William Gray, the great 
merchant and a lieutenant-governor of the Commonwealth. 

The family of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., Rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, also descended from this lady, who 
married Rev. John Brown, of Haverhill, Sept. 17, 1719. 

In these days of change, when so little of what is venerable 
remains, it may prove of interest to mention an heirloom now 
in the possession of the eldest daughter of the late Henry Gray, 
Esq., of New York city (sec- 
ond son of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor William Gray, of 
Boston), which has descended 
by the same Christian name for 
two hundred years. It is a 
“pinning” blanket, in which to 
' wrap a child when baptized, 
TOMS OF REV. JOHN COTTON. placed outside the ordinary 

clothing. It is of damask bro- 
cade, of a warm cherry color, with flowers and leaves in- 
wrought with silver thread, and lined with red India silk. 
It was presented by Madam Saltonstall, wife of Judge Nathan- 
iel Saltonstall, to her daughter Elizabeth, on her marriage with 
Rev. Rouland Cotton. 

The grandmother of Mrs. Rouland Cotton was Muriel Gur- 
don, a direct descendant of Anne Plantagenet, daughter of 
Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of 
Edward III., King of England. Muriel Gurdon was therefore 
of the blood royal of England. She married Richard Salton- 


stall, son of Sir Richard S., the original patentee of Connec- 
ticut. 






































THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


II.—THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. SHINN, D.D. 


That which is known now by the above title was originally 
known here as Zhe Church of England. 

From the year 1607, when the first permanent settlement by 
English colonists was made at Jamestown, Virginia, down to 
1785, when the American Revolution ended, all its missions, 
chaplaincies and parishes in the colonies were under the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of London, and conformed to the same 
laws and requirements as the Church in England, so far as 
local circumstances would permit. 

For nearly two hundred years it was a colonial branch of the 
English Church, but with an incomplete organization, for ,it 
had no Bishops of its own. Some of the supervisory duties of 
the Episcopate were performed by Commissaries, acting under 
the authority of the Bishop of London, but candidates for con- 
firmation and ordination were required to go to England. 

It has been described as then ‘a body without a head, an 
Episcopal Church without an Episcopate, with an order of Con- 
firmation in its Prayer Book and no one authorized to adminis- 
ter the rite, an office of Ordination and no one competent to 
ordain either Priest or Deacon, with church edifices that could 
not be consecrated, and a discipline that could not be adminis- 
tered.” Numerous efforts were made to remedy this defective 
organization by securing the Episcopate, but without success 
until after the Revolution. 

There were three reasons for the failure of these early efforts. 
First of all the Georgian period of the English Church was not 
one of very great earnestness, then there were many in the 
country, especially in New England, who were bitterly opposed 
to the polity of the Church of England, and finally there were 
few then in either country who could see any way of separating 
the spiritual functions of the Episcopate from temporal power. 
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It was generally thought that an Episcopate must involve a 
State Church and State patronage. 

Notwithstanding the incompleteness of its organization, and 
the absence of that careful supervision which is necessary to 
correct abuses, the Church not only lived, but flourished in 
some sections, especially in the Middle and Southern States. 
It was greatly aided by a missionary society formed in England 
in 1701, under the name of ‘‘ The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” Through this useful agency 
clergymen were sent here, books were provided, building enter- 
prises were helped, and in many other ways encouragement 
was offered those who would labor for the welfare of the settlers 
and the natives. The instructions given their missionaries by 
this Society showed its noble aims. They exhorted the clergy 
‘*to promote the glory of God and the salvation of men by 
propagating the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, and that they 
qualify themselves for this work by seeking sound knowledge, 
by hearty belief of the Christian religion, by apostolical zeal, 
by fervent charity for the souls of men, and by temperance, 
fortitude and constancy.” For over three-quarters of a century 
this society continued its benefactions, keeping alive an interest 
in religion in established parishes, and extending the privileges 
of the Gospel to new settlements. 

The American Revolution was almost a death blow to the 
Church of England in these colonies. Many of its members 
sided with the mother country in the struggle, others were at 
first unwilling to sanction armed resistance to oppressions which 
they deprecated, and still others, hoping that the authorities in 
England would come to a better mind and grant the concessions 
asked for, held aloof from the controversies. The active par- 
tizanship of some for the side of the king, and the inactivity of 
those who were not willing to encourage strife, brought the 
Church into popular disrepute in most sections, and excited 
bitter and unyielding prejudices. 

Not all the membership of this Church, however, sided with 
the king, or stood aloof from the colonists in the struggle. 
There were many churchmen who comprehended from the 
beginning the magnitude of the strife, and whose active sym- 
pathies were with the colonies. Some of them became leaders, 
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and it is to one of them that America is forever indebted for 
that sublime courage and faith which had so much to do with 
the success of the Revolution and the making of a new nation. 

George Washington was a churchman. His taking com- 
mand of the American forces in the Revolution gave a broader 
significance to the movement, and enabled it to become not 
merely a sectional revolt, but the springing into existence of a 
nation to achieve a destiny, the greatness of which no one then 
could foresee. 

The shaping of the government of the new nation, when the 
struggle against England ended in the independence of the 
colonies, was largely aided by the patriot churchmen who 
brought to the task broad views and a conservative spirit, and 
a determination to lay here the most enduring foundations of a 
government which they trusted would become a blessing to the 
world. 

But notwithstanding the patriotism of so many of the 
churchmen of the Revolution, and the efforts of those of the 
clergy who remained at their posts during the long weary 
years of the war, the termination of the strife found this church 
well nigh wrecked. Many of its parishes had been abandoned 
by priest and people, its endowments in lands were in many 
places confiscated, and the most bitter hatred toward it was 
manifested by large numbers of the people. It was thought by 
some that the fires of the Revolution had completely comsumed 
nearly all traces of the English Church in this country and had 
rendered it impossible that it should ever rise from the ashes. 

The indications of life were feeble indeed. The first move- 
ment was made in Connecticut. As early as 1783 the clergy 
there assembled at Waterbury, and elected Dr. Samuel Sea- 
bury, Bishop of Connecticut, and instructed him to go to Eng- 
land and seek for consecration at the hands of the English 
Bishops. Failing in this he was to go to Scotland to secure 
the Episcopate from the non-juring Bishops resident in that 
country. ° 

The English bishops being hampered by the then existing 
laws, and for other reasons, declined; and so the succession 
was first secured through the Scotch bishops. A few years 
later, however, some special legislation having been obtained, 
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absolving the candidates from the necessity of taking the oath 
of allegiance to England ; and the English Church having been 
convinced that no changes from the standards would be made 
by the American Church in matters of doctrine, Drs. White 
and Provoost were consecrated Bishops, the former for Pennsyl- 
vania and the latter for New York. 

The date of this important event is 1787. One of the first 
efforts to adapt the church to the new condition of things in this 
country was the putting forth of a revision of the English 
Prayer Book. It was called ‘* The Proposed Book.” It did 
not meet with much favor, because of the radical nature of some 
of the changes made, and because of various omissions. It was 
quickly discarded, and the present Book of Common Prayer 
was adopted in 1789. This is a slight revision of the English 
book, with some omissions and some additions. The revisers 
distinctly assert in the preface that this church is far from in- 
tending to depart from the Church of England in any essential 
point of doctrine, discipline, or worship, or further than local 
circumstances require. 

The importance of this declaration is seen when it is remem- 
bered what pressure was brought upon the revisers to make de- 
partures from some very important principles which it had re- 
ceived by inheritance from the Apostolic Church, of which it is 
a descendent. There were those who wanted to see the church 
become Socinian instead of clinging firmly to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Others would have had it ignore the Apostolic 
Succession, and still others in their ignorance of the cardinal 
principles of primitive Christianity, and the usages of the Apos- 
tolic Church, urged other changes. 

The leading churchmen here were, however, learned in theol- 
ogy, and firm believers in the ancient polity and usages, and so 
the Protestant Episcopal Church remained in the line of descent. 
It did not break away from the succession which reaches back 
through the English Church to the ancient British Church, and 
still back to the veryedays of the Apostles. It claims to be, 
therefore, a true branch of the historic church, preserving the 
Evangelic Faith and Apostolic Order, holding “the Faith once 
delivered to the saints,” and clinging to principles and usages 
which have been from the very beginning of Christianity. 
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For nearly fifty years after the Revolution the growth of 
‘¢ The Episcopal Church,” as it was generally called, was very 
slow and in the face of many and bitter prejudices. Its English 
origin was for a long while sufficient to repel some from it, 
while the use of precomposed forms of worship, the observance 
of the festivals and fasts of the ecclesiastical year, the archi- 
tecture and adornment of its houses of worship, and its quiet 
methods of work, caused many to hold aloof. It was accused 
of being *‘ only half reformed,” of being ‘‘ very much like the 
Roman Catholic Church,” of being ‘* out of sympathy with 
republican institutions,” of ‘‘ lacking kindly interest in other 
bodies of Christians,” and of ‘* encouraging formalism.” 

The prejudices were so numerous and so bitter that many 
excellent people regarded this Church as a disturbing element, 
and others looked confidently forward to the time when it would 
become an insignificant factor in American life. 

It is but fair to refer to these prejudices, for unless they are 
taken into account its present condition in the United States 
cannot be understood. Struggling for existence, battling with 
misconceptions, it finally won its way, and demonstrated *not 
only a right to live, but also that it has a most important part to 
take in the moulding and uplifting of the American people. 

And while it is true that prejudices still exist, and its polity 
and principles are still combatted, and while its membership is 
less than some other bodies of Christians, no one can deny the 
influence for good it is exerting, or the strong hold it has upon 
the affections of thousands, or the vigorous life manifested, or 
the wide-reaching power it shows in defence of Gospel truth 
and in applying its teachings to the consciences and lives of 
men. 

Very much of the history of the American Church from 1789 
to about 1821 may be summed up under the two headings, 
‘* Recuperation,” and ‘* Consolidation,” —the slow recovery 
from previous disintegration and the gradual gaining of strength. 
About sixty years ago there began to be the stir of more vigor- 
ous life, and hence a disposition to engage in more aggressive 
work. The period for apologizing for existence seemed to have 
about ended, and a zeal for church extension at home and 
abroad began to grow. A missionary society was organized, 
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and missions were soon established in Africa, in Greece, in 
China, and in the Western parts of this country. 

The interest thus awakened, led to the broadening of the 
foundation of the missionary society, until in 1835 the princi- 
ple was adopted that ** The Church, as the Church, is the great 
Missionary Society. The duty of supporting it in preaching 
the Gospel to every creature is one that rests on every Chris- 
tian in the terms of his baptismal vows.” 

To recount the story of progress since that date, would re- 
quire one to follow the opening up of the new settlements in 
the West, as the missionaries have followed the waves of emi- 
gration over the prairies to the mountains, and then onward to 
the Pacific; would make it necessary to tell of heroic efforts in 
the tropics, and among strange peoples; and of stretching out 
helping hands to the freedmen and the Indians of our own 
land. 

While thus extending its borders. it has grown steadily 
stronger in the old centres, so that in some of the cities it 
stands among the foremost in the number of its parishes and 
ministers, in the aggregate of its gifts for religious and benev- 
olent purposes, and in the variety and vigor of its appliances 
for reaching all sorts and conditions of men. 

The statistics for 1886 show that it has now a list of 3,767 
ministers and missionaries, 4,732 parishes and mission stations, 
418,329 communicants, and over one and a half millions of 
adherents. Their contributions exceeded eleven millions of 
dollars last year. Ina discourse delivered a few years ago by 
Bishop Clark the following sentences occur : — 

‘¢ Of late years our Church has begun to recognize the fact 
that the sphere in which it is called to work is bounded by 
nothing but the necessities of the race to which we belong. In 
the establishment of hospitals and homes of all sorts for the 
destitute, reading rooms and places of wholesome resort for the 
floating population, and free churches for all classes and con- 
ditions of men, I think it may be said without vain boasting 
that the Episcopal Church has taken the lead.” 

It is not claimed that it has become popular, nor that it has 
yet taken a very strong hold of the masses of the American 
people. Its conservative character, its quiet and orderly meth- 
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ods, and some features which differentiate it from other religious 
bodies, prevent its rapid growth in communities accustomed 
to other systems. It has to win its way often by the overcom- 
ing of objections and always by giving special instruction as to 
its system and aims. Its theory is that religion is not a tran- 
sient emotion, but the development of character. 

While it preaches a Gospel of free salvation, it claims that 
they who accept the Gospel should thenceforth glorify God in 
their souls and bodies. While it emphasizes the responsibility 
of the individual, it makes much of church membership, and 
encourages the large use of the public means of grace. And, 
while it would meet present modern needs, it regards itself as a 
witness and keeper of the truth it has received from the past for 
the future. Believing itself to be a branch of the historic 
Church, it would be a custodian of changeless principles, and 
the conservator of ordinances and usages which are of perma- 
nent usefulness. 

It is this belief which has led many of its members to hope 
that the Episcopal Church may become a bond of union be- 
tween the scattered members of the flock of Christ, and be a 
centre for that Christian unity for which so many Christian peo- 
ple are laboring and praying. It was this belief which led to 
a declaration recently made by its Bishops, which contains the 
first definite propositions ever presented for the consideration of 
the different communions in this land. The bishops, after 
speaking of the evils of division, set forth the following points 
as in their view essential to the restoration of unity among the 
different branches of Christendom. 

I. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
the revealed Word of God. 

II. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of Chris- 
tian Faith. 

Ill. The two Sacraments — Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord — ministered with the unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution and of the elements ordained by Him. 

IV. The historic Episcopate locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of His Church. 

These four propositions have the merit of being simple and 
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definite, but to guard against misapprehension of their motives 
in making them, the bishops declare their belief that all who 
have been duly baptized with water in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are already members of the Holy 
Catholic Church; that this Episcopal Church is ready to forego 
all preferences of its own in any modes of worship and disci- 
pline which have a human ordering or choice; and that this 
Church does not seek to absorb other communions, but rather 
coéperating with them on the basis of a common faith and 
order to discountenance schism, to heal the wounds of the 
Body of Christ, and to promote the charity which is the chief of 
Christian graces, and the visible manifestation of Christ to the 
world. 

This important document will doubtless do much not only for 
the cause of Christian unity, but also to explain the broad and 
generous character of the Episcopal Church, and to remove 
some popular misapprehensions. Whereas it has been thought 
by some to be exclusive, and to unchurch those not baptized 
into its membership, it is here declared that all are members of 
the Holy Catholic Church who have received Christian bap- 
tism. Whereas it has been thought wedded to unchanging 
forms and usages in public worship, it is here seen that there is 
a readiness to make modifications to suit existing needs; and 
whereas it has been supposed that its policy was one of simple 
absorption of other bodies, it is distinctly avowed here that this 
is not the case. The implication is that there can be Christian 
unity with many diversities of usage and administration. 

The basis of unity suggested offers no newly devised tests, no 
modern confession of faith, and no humiliating recantation. It 
sets forth as essential the -reception of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the old creed of the early Church, the sacraments of Christ’s 
own appointment, and the polity which existed in apostolic 
times. 

If Christian unity is thought by any one to be desirable, here, 
at last, is a suggestion of a basis upon which it may be con- 
sidered. 

That the Episcopal Church is not presumptuous in putting 
forth this declaration is evident when attention is directed to 
the influence it has exerted upon other religious bodies in this 
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country in various ways, which are now matters of history. 

For example :— At one time it was peculiar among the Pro- 
testant bodies in the observance of the seasons of the ecclesias- 
tical year, but now Christmas and Easter are kept by nearly 
all the denominations; other festivals also are observed by 
some. 

Forms of prayer were at one time gravely objected to, and 
the use of the Prayer Book by this Church was a standing 
objection to it, but now responsive readings, precomposed 
services, and the like are very common. 

In the matter of architecture, and especially in the use of the 
cross to designate a religious building, this Church once was 
peculiar, but now it is difficult to distinguish its edifices by their 
style of construction, other bodies having adopted it. And in 
various other ways what were once features of the Episcopal 
Church have gradually become adopted by others. 

In addition to the influence thus exerted it has had much to 
do in quickening the thought, and in aiding the social life of 
communities. Always the friend of generous culture, it has 
numbered in its membership those who have been distinguished 
in the professions, and as leaders of thought. It has always 
been the friend of sound learning, and has encouraged refined 
and gentle manners. Its schools for the higher education of 
young people abound in all parts of the country and are too 
numerous to name here. 

It has now eleven Universities and Colleges, as follows : — 
(1.) ** Trinity,” Hartford, Conn.; (2.) ** Kenyon,” Gambier, 
Ohio: (3.) ‘*Lehigh University,” Bethlehem, Penn.; (4.) 
‘*Racine,” Racine, Wis.; (5.) ‘* Hobart,” Geneva, N. Y.; 
(6.) ** Griswold,” Davenport, Ohio; (7.) ‘* University of the 
South,” Sewanee, Tenn. ; (8.) ‘St. Augustine,” Benicia, Cal. ; 
(9.) **St. James,” Hagerstown, Md.; (10.) ‘*College of the 
Sisters of Bethany,” Topeka, Kansas; (11.) ‘**St. John’s,” 
Shanghai, China. 

It has ever aimed to send forth an educated ministry, and its 
interest in theological training is shown in the fact that it has 
to-day no less than fifteen institutions for its candidates, as fol- 
lows : — 
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(1) The General Theological Seminary, New York; (2) the Theologieal 
Seminary of Virginia, near Alexandria, Va.; (3) Theological Seminary, Gam- 
bier, Ohio; (4) Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; (5) the Divinity 
School, Philadelphia; (6) Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin; (7) the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill.; (8) St. Andrew’s Divinity 
School, Syracuse, N. Y.; (9) DeLancey Divinity School, Geneva, N. Y.; (10) 
Ravenscroft Training School, Asheville, N. Y.; (11) Bishop Payne Divinity 


~ School, Alexandria, Va.; (12) Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. ; (13) 


Berkeley Divinity, in Middletown, Conn.; (14) Theological Department at Gris- 
wold; (15) Theological Department at the University of the South. 

Every increase of earnestness has made it more and more 
aggressive in its aims, until ‘*the time has now come when it 
realizes that its work is bounded by nothing but the necessities 
of the race to which we belong.” The variety of its labors is 
indicated by the list of its general societies now in operation, 
and carried on with considerable degrees of earnestness. They 
are as follows : — 

(1) The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society; (2) American Church 
Building Fund Commission; (3) Societies for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans of deceased clergymen and of aged and infirm clergymen; (4) Bible and 
Prayer Book Societies; (5) Societies for educating Students for the Ministry ; 
(6) Church Mission to Deaf Mutes; (7) American Church Sunday School In- 
stitute; (8) Church Temperance Society; (9) Free and Open Church Associa- 
tion; (10) The Church Congress for discussion of leading questions; (11) 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew for young men; (12) The White Cross Army 
against impurity and profanity; (13) The Church Unity Society for promot- 
ing the Reunion of Christendom; (14) Guild of the Holy Cross, for interces- 
sory prayer for the sick; (15) Sisterhoods for organized services of women as 
teachers, nurses, etc.; (16) Church Mission to the Jews; (17) The Girls’ 
Friendly Society; (18) The Young Men’s Friendly Society. 


In addition to these general organizations there are local 
societies and institutions, such as hospitals, ‘*‘ Homes” for the 
aged and the young, ‘‘ Refuges” for the fallen, day nurseries, 
and other well-devised imstrumentalities for aiding the needy, 
and doing good to.the bodies and souls of others. 

Some of these local institutions, such as St. Luke’s Hospital 
in New York, and the Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia, have 
become known all over the country as models of organization 
and efficiency. 

But it is manifestly impossible to give any satisfactory history 
of the Episcopal Church in a few pages. Its first period, when 
it was a branch of the English Church, brings to view import- 
ant events and questions connected with the settlements in the 
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original thirteen colonies. Its second period during the strug- 
gles immediately preceding the Revolution, and continuing down 
to the establishment of our country’s independence, shows us 
an organization passing through the fires and yet retaining its 
life. Its third period, from about 1785 to 1821, tells us of the 
slow process of adapting itself to the new condition of things, 
and of the still slower process of winning the contidence of the 
people, who regarded it as an alien. Its fourth period, from 
1821 to the present, abounds with much that illustrates how im- 
portant a factor it has become in the life of the American peo- 
ple, and how it is destined to become a power for still greater 
good in coming years. 

Any one of these periods presents a large and interesting 
field for study. The ground has been well traversed by Bishop 
Perry in his ‘* History of the American Episcopal Church from 
1587 to 1883.” Other volumes upon the subject are Bishop 
White’s ‘* Memoirs of the Episcopal Church,” Bishop Wilber- 
force’s ** History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica.” 

For explanation of the system, the usages and peculiarities pf 
this Church, such books and pamphlets as the following are 
usually accessible :— 

Bishop Kip’s, ‘*Double Witness of the Church;” Bishop 
Randall’s ‘* Why am I a Churchman?” Shinn’s ‘‘ Questions 
about our Church;” Bishop Garrett’s ‘‘ Historical Continuity ;” 
Little’s ‘* Reasons for being a Churchman.” Among the most 
useful is ‘*The Church Cyclopedia,” edited by Benton, and 
containing under appropriate headings, the explanation of points 
in history, theology, usage, and ceremony. 

These words, once uttered by Bishop Clarke, are very appro- 
priate in this connection :— 

‘*Being thus conservative and free, linked to the past by an 
indissoluble tie, and in full sympathy with the living present,” 
the Episcopal Church has before it a noble work in this land. 

Its historic episcopate, its majestic liturgy, its firm grasp of 
essential principles, while allowing wide liberty of opinion upon 
non-essential points ; its honoring the Word of God, and making 
much of the fellowship of believers in the body of Christ; its 
high regard for the ordinances and sacraments appointed by 
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the Master as channels of grace; and its organization, which is 
as far from oppression as it is from laxity,—all are elements of 
its power and usefulness. 

One feature of this Church is worthy of special attention, 
the dignified sincerity and calmness with which it holds its way 
notwithstanding the objections to its principles and usages made 
by prejudiced or uninstructed opponents. It utters no anathemas 
against those who do not accept its authority ; it offers its priv- 
ileges to all who will have them; and it unchurches none who 
have been baptized in the name of the Trinity. At the same 
time it never yields the claim that it is a true branch of the His- 
toric Church. It will not be considered as a sect of modern 
origin. 

The preface to the Ordinal, in which its polity is set forth, 
is a model of strength and courtesy in stating one of the points 
over which there has been so much controversy in modern 
days. It declares its purpose to cling to the ministry of three 
Orders because it finds authority for such a ministry in the 
Scriptures, in ancient authors, and in the unbroken continuance. 
It retains what was the invariable usage of fifteen centuries, and 
throws the burden of proving the lawfulness of any other min- 
istry upon those who have departed from that which is historic. 
It knows that its own Orders are valid; it utters no judgment 
for or against any others. 

Recognizing all Christians as brethren in the Church of 
Christ, it rises up above all controversies, and bears them day 
by day before the Throne of Grace in these matchless words :— 
‘¢ More especially we pray for Thy Holy Church Universal, 
that it may be so guided and governed by Thy Holy Spirit that 
all who profess and call-themselves Christians may be led into 
the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
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IN TWO ACTS. 
BY J. V. PRICHARD. 


‘* Sweet is revenge, especially to women.”— Byron. 


ACT FIRST. 

1757-—All things considered, young Percy, Lord Vivian, 
was “as pretty a bit of flesh” as had e’er set foot in the Colo- 
nies up to the middle of the eighteenth century. Now that im- 
ported human luxuries are drugs in our market, no doubt many 
his equal have appeared among us; but previous to the Revolu- 
tion young Lord Percy could easily have borne away the palm. 
An habitué of one of England’s most fastidious courts, he came 
out to the wilderness in the very flower of his youth,— dashing 
among men, gallant among women;—in a word, a British 
Alcibiades. 

Naturally his departure from Albion in a ship-of-war provoked 
a very whirlwind of lamentation; many a bright eye waxed 
dim, many a quivering lip declared him ‘‘ cruel” ; one especially 
stood in her bower after his departure and looked sea-ward with 
streaming eyes whose rivulets the prayerfully clasped hands 
forgot to stanch. This was the Lady Henrietta, my lord’s be- 
trothed. — Ay, it was a hard day for fair England ;— unkind 
Lord Percy ! 

‘It mattered not to his deplorers that he had not the faintest 
idea of bearing arms in defence of his country’s interest abroad ; 
they quite lost sight of the fact that he had gone to America 
simply in search of adventure ; it was sufficient for them that he 
had gone from their sight, and they refused to be consoled. Of 
course, to adventurous spirits, the seat of war, providing it 
coupled some special charms to its hazards, was the site Jar ex- 
cellence to be chosen for self-imposed exile. 

A century ago Lake George was quite as attractive in a way 
as it is to-day. To be sure, nature was something less alloyed 
in those days, but Fort William Henry bloomed flourishingly 
upon its shore, there was some exceedingly choice imported 
stock in garrison there, where officers passed the long days in 
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martial, if agreeable, leisure, despite the bold assertion of 
historians that ‘‘they exhibited nothing but indolence and 
weakness.” It was mid-summer, the country was at its best, 
and my Lord Percy’s health and pleasure were of paramount 
importance. To the lovely Horicon district forthwith he posted, 
and in due time applied to the doughty Colonel Munroe for 
hospitality and a secretary’s post. ‘‘ We are fighting men here, 
my lord,” said Munroe, with a significant smile addressed to 
Vivian’s flowered waistcoat and rich laces. 

**Never fear, Colonel,” replied my lord, returning smile for 
smile; ‘* believe me this taffety conceals the very sinews of war, 
but call them into requisition.” 

However, as the ofosa sedulitas of the camp continued unin- 
terrupted during the balmy weather, the Colonel had no fault 
to find, my lord no cause to complain. Adventure, amatory or 
otherwise, being handsome Percy’s end in view in going abroad, 
he was not long in discovering that the trout of Horicon were 
larger than those of his native meres, that the deer were more 
plentiful than in his prospective preserves, and that a certain 
pioneer-farmer’s daughter was somewhat fairer than his pining 
Henrietta. The trout and the deer he left unmolested after a 
little ; the farmer’s daughter he molested not a little. Not that 
for an instant he contemplated throwing over the wealthy Lady 
Henrietta for the impecunious Dorothy Pell; such conduct 
would be sheer madness; but pretty Dorothy possessed eyes 
in whose limpid depths it amused him to read the secrets of her 
soul; she had lips like fresh rose-petals that he loved to kiss ; 
above all, she was deliciously za#ve, which my Lady Henrietta 
was not. Ever an enthusiastic student of the sex, Vivian 
frankly confessed —-to limself—that though Dorothy was his 
affinity, the missing fraction which was destined by heaven to 
complete his integral being, he preferred to live and die in im- 
perfect state rather than run the risk of facing the consequen- 
ces of so grave a mésalliance. So he continued to kiss Dorothy 
and to read her little optical secrets at his pleasure, while she — 
deluded maid—drank to the dregs the cup of his specious 
wooing. And all the while Dorothy was doing no violence to 
her better nature. A lover she had, ’tis true, a worthy young 
Hollander —Jan Von Alstyne by name, as dutiful a swain as 
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ever maiden boasted; yet from the first he loved in vain. Dor- 
othy owned to a certain fancy for the honest lad, that was all. 

‘¢JT like thee well, Jan,” she was wont to say in answer to 
his almost daily entreaty, ‘* but I love thee not.” 

But Jan loved on with the pertinacity of his race, comforting 
himself with the thought that ‘*love is of such superlative 
worth, that it is more honorable to be its victim than its con- 
queror,” or assurance to that effect. Having no defined claim, 
he stepped down and out when my Lord Percy put in an ap- 
pearance, but he kept his weather eye open; he was too genu- 
ine a man himself not to recognize your fetzt-mdztre by instinct. 
‘¢T’ll save thee from thyself if needs be, Dorothy,” he would 
often say, holding her in his mind’s eye. 

Thus in gentle dalliance passed the sweet summer days for 
Vivian and his lady love. Who shall blame her that she was 
ensnared when great ladies pined for his return and sent him 
dainty missives across seas? 

Meanwhile (the inmates of Fort William Henry little dream- 
ing, in their dignified repose, of the gory-handed Nemesis who 
was winging her ponderous flight in their direction), the vigos- 
ous Montcalm was despatching his trusty aids to the forts at 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga, to the Indian and Canadian es- 
tablishments, and sharpening his weapons for that long pre- 
meditated coup-de-grdce. 

It was like a maelstrom, with open-mouthed Bellona shriek- 
ing in the van, that the Frenchmen, flanked by their savage 
contingent, swept down upon Fort William Henry; and it was 
upon the sixth day of the valiant defence that Colonel Munroe 
appealed to his lordly secretary, directing him to ride post haste 
to Fort Edward and beseech Webb to send him aid ere he 
perished. 

It was an expedition not without its perils, but my lord laid 
aside his taffety and displayed his war-like sinews. Alas, what 
would my Lady Henrietta and the grandes dames have said 
could they have known? Fortunately for their sympathetic 
nerves they did not know, but Dorothy Pell dd, and she inter- 
cepted the flying emissary on the beech-clad hill that com- 
manded a view of the surface of the tranquil lake trembiing 
beneath the roar of the deep-mouthed cannon. Like an appa- 
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rition she rose in his pathway and laid her firm hand upon the 
foam-flecked bridle. 

‘*Percy! You are going away.” 

** Yes.” 

‘¢ For good,” she added, prophetically. 

‘* No, no, Dorothy; I shall return.” 

‘+ Never !— Percy ; if you love me, take me with you,” she 
pleaded. 


Position de géne!\ but Vivian’s diplomacy rose superior to 
the occasion. 

‘*T will prove my love by coming back for you, Dorothy,” he 
said, with a glance that might have magnetized an empress. 

** You swear it?” 

** Ay, by my knightly word !” 

‘© So be it; I will wait.” 

She relinquished her hold upon the bridle, and laying her 
hand upon the pommel of his saddle, she rose upon tiptoe and 
presented her innocent lips, while he bent above her to receive 
that kiss of faith. 

At Fort Edward were delayed mails ;—the Lady Henrietta 
had grown impatient and threatened nameless violence unless 
her lover returned to her zzstanter. 

The summons produced its effect ; moreover, with the perspi- 
cacity of genuine selfishness, Vivian found himself very well 
out of a very bad mess; he did not fail to notice the reluctance 
on General Webb’s part to send relief to the besieged, and he 
very wisely, if ungallantly, preferred to intrust his precious 
person to the mercy of Neptune rather than venture within the 
doomed walls of Fort William Henry. For months thereafter 
the valiant Munroe believed that his secretary had fallen a vic- 
tim to the enemy’s scouts, Webb’s indisposition to help lending 
color to the supposition; whereas my Lord Percy had duly 
reached England, and made my Lady Henrietta his bride and 
the happiest of mortals. And Dorothy Pell? — Environed by 
the convulsions of her native land, she saw her fairy dreams of 
bliss fade one by one, and lived to sadly learn ‘* how disappoint- 
ment tracks the steps of hope.” Even her tardy union with 
faithful Jan Van Alstyne failed to heal the bleeding wound in 
her heart, and as a treasured flower fades she faded within his 
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protecting arms, leaving him a son with the imprint of her ser- 
aphic features upon his baby face. 

About this time my Lord Percy chanced to be reading aloud, 
and came upon the passage :— 

‘¢We must confess that life resembles the banquet of Dam- 
ocles— the sword is ever suspended.” 

‘* How very dreadful!” murmured my Lady Henrietta, with 
a shudder, pressing her first-born, the future Lord Vivian, to 
her breast. ‘* What can the author mean?” 

‘¢ He is a moralist, my dear,” was the astute response, ‘‘ and 
moralists are ever tiresome vaporers.° 


ACT SECOND. 


1885.—‘‘ She’s charming, is she not?” 

‘¢Oh, yes; thoroughly so. I really know of no girl one-half 
so lovely. And she’s quite a heroine in a way. You must 
know that she has supported herself since she was a mere child, 
despite the insistence of her relatives and friends, who are 
shocked beyond measure at her independent course.” 

‘* Not wealthy, then?” o 

‘¢ Bless you, no! quite the reverse. She has been an in- 
structress at Madame Lacouriére’s school in New York ever 
since she was graduated there. My daughters are her pupils 
and fairly idolize her.” 

‘*- You interest me. Is she well born?” 

‘¢ None of your Southern stock any better than hers. Surely 
if there exists such a thing as an aristocracy in this republic, 
she belongs to it. She is related to some of the most exclusive 
as well as wealthy families in the North.” 

‘* Then why does she teach for a living ?” 

‘¢ Simply because—her father having failed in ’73, leaving 
her shortly after an orphan of eight years— she prefers not to 
be a burden.” 

‘¢T call such conduct in a girl sheer Quixotism.” 

‘*You misjudge her. She is the least fantastic, least chi- 
merical young woman I ever met. You should know her to 
appreciate her; and to appreciate her is to worship.” 

‘‘ High praise, indeed! But, tell me, how happens it that 
she can afford to be a guest at so expensive a resort?” 
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‘¢ Simply enough; she is here at my wife’s invitation.” 

‘‘Your wife must have been obliged to resort to positive 
genuflection in order to induce this high priestess of independ- 
ence to suffer such obligation.” 

The gentleman addressed arose and tossed the remnant of 
his cigar over the balustrade in mock irritation. 

‘¢ What an unbeliever you are!” he exclaimed. ‘1 declare 
Ill introduce you to Miss Van Alstyne and leave your prepos- 
terous scepticism to mortify you into rationality !” 

Simultaneously several ladies at the far end of the spacious 
verandah were expatiating upon the self-same don sujet, but, 
woman-like, with a trifle more reserve. 

‘Of course she zs beautiful; but pick her apart, and I don’t 
know that you would have such perfect elements.” 

‘*No; her comeliness seems to reside in the way those ele- 
ments are combined. Her figure is simply statuesque. I think 
I never saw fourteen yards of untrimmed white flannel so grace- 
fully disposed. Of course, being so tall, she must take a full 
dress-pattern.” 

‘*Ts she not a trifle Zoo tall?” 

‘*If I could see her in something beside rigid black and 
white I could answer that question.” 

‘*If she were to appear in blue, for instance, she might, if 
my suspicions are correct, appear a trifle gawky.” 

‘¢ Oh, never ¢hat! she’s naturally too svelte.” 

‘¢ Well, at all events, she’s wise enough in her own genera- 
tion to stick to black and white; she’s far too highly coiored 
with her creamy skin and jet-black hair to wear anything else.” 

This somewhat censorious critic, who, by-the-by, had been a 
belle at the Fort William Henry Hotel for seasons, the number 
of which it would be uncharitable to mention, here indulged in 
a sharp inspiration. 

‘*My goodness!” she exclaimed, ‘that swell Englishman 
has gone and picked up her handkerchief! I do believe she 
dropped it just to attract his attention. I saw her talking to the 
other one last evening — and they’re both noblemen !” 





Meanwhile the much-canvassed cynosure was deporting 
herself with unassailable modesty, strolling about the ornate 
grounds of the hotel, flanked by two little girls, whom she was 
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evidently entertaining with some appropriate narration, for they 
walked beside her in rapt silence. True, she had accidentally 
dropped her handkerchief before a rustic seat whereon sat a 
gentleman, shaded from the garish rays of the setting sun by a 
clump of the regal Palma Christz, that marvel of tropic foliage 
that seems as peu approprié to our rude zone as the peacock or 
the oriole. 

‘*Beg pardon, Miss,” he said, suddenly starting to his feet 
and rescuing the dainty scrap of embroidery from the yellow 
dust of the path, ‘* but you’ve dropped your handkerchief !” 

He spoke with that respectful assurance and slight rising 
intonation which so promptly mark the well-bred Englishman. 
Moreover, he bore with peculiar charm and grace that inde- 
scribable cachet of his race so studiously aped abroad, but 
which is so inimitable. 

‘¢] thank you very much,” Miss Van Alstyne replied, her 
sweet mouth curving into an apologetic smile, while her frank 
brown eyes added their share of gratitude; ‘‘ 1] am very sorry 
to have troubled you, sir.” 

‘*Pray don’t mention it; I am at fault for interrupting* so 
interesting a story.” 

She smiled again, quite at her ease in the presence of such 
unaffected courtesy. 

‘IT was merely telling my little friends the oft-told tale of 
this attractive region,” she said. 

‘*T would that I might have been included among your audi- 
tors; I fear I am wofully ignorant, even for a stranger.” 

‘*Tell the gentleman the story, Miss Dorothy,” interposed 
the elder of the little girls; ‘* I could hear it all over again !” 

*¢ So could I,” demurely echoed her companion. 

For the first time a conscious blush suffused the creamy 
velvet of Dorothy Van Alstyne’s cheek, as she answered, veil- 
ing her lustrous eyes: 

‘*The gentleman is an Englishman, children, and I am far 
too patriotic to be diplomatic, I fear.” 

He uttered a laugh of genuine admiration and donhomie. 

‘¢ There is no need of diplomacy,” he urged, ‘‘ since we were 
all Englishmen in 1757. If, however, we were at Ticonderoga 
or Crown Point, instead of here at Fort William Henry, your 
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sensitive courtesy might suffer in the narration of certain facts 
unpalatable to British tastes.” 

‘‘Certain British consciences ought to twinge, even here,” 
thought Miss Dorothy, with a swift clouding of the eye; aloud 
she rejoined naively : 

‘* Your ignorance of American history seems not to be as 
woful as you would wish it to appear, sir.” Adding, with her 
frank smile, ‘‘ My ability as a raconteuse of hackneyed facts 
is only at its best in the presence of perfectly ingenuous au- 
diences.” 

A fond glance at her little companions speedily rendered the 
occult sarcasm of her words one of those supplices de Tantale 
rather agreeable than otherwise to the victims of first-sight love. 

He raised his hat with grave decorum as she turned away 
along the sunlit path, though there was an undaunted twinkle 
in his Saxon blue eyes which would have accelerated Miss Dor- 
othy’s pulses, had she seen it, far more than had his significant 
attitude during their brief interview. But she went away with 
that innate elegance of carriage which marks the unconscious 
dignity of the lady-born, leaving her admirer at the mercy of 
his travelling companion, ‘‘ that other nobleman,” who, at that 
moment, chanced along the path and dropped languidly upon 
the seat beside him. 

*¢ Jove, dear boy,”—the new comer began in a tone of such 
utter lingual collapse that his words came lispingly,—‘‘so 
you're in the toils, too, eh?” 

‘*What, . . . whose toils?” demanded his friend absently, 
his eyes following the vanishing group, his corrected use of the 
pronoun betraying his mental drift. 

‘¢ Why, of that brunette siren, you know; that. .. that... 
a... how shall I put it?—that nineteenth-century Circe.” 

Miss Dorothy had disappeared with her attendant nymphs, 
and the blue eyes lost something of their ecstacy. 

‘*Do you mean the young woman with the children?” he in- 
quired. 

‘* Precisely.” 

‘*If you wz be classical, Grassmere, call her Aspasia ; the 
name suits her better.” 

‘* Jove, now, Percy; if we do that,” came the languid re- 
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sponse, ‘‘ we shall have to call ourselves Cyrus and Artaxerxes, 
don’t you know” 

‘*T really can’t see why ?” 

‘‘Why, don’t you remember? — both the Persian nabobs 
were dead gone on the Phocian beauty, just as we areon—” . . 

‘* Who says that 7 am smitten by this American girl?” 

‘*T do, you know.” 

‘¢ Speak for yourself, please.” 

‘*T mean to, dear boy; ...a... that is, ’m going to 
tell you what a fearful roasting she gave me last evening, and 
put you on your guard.” 

They formed a singular contrast— these two noble youths of 
Albion ; friends from boyhood, they had grown up side by side 
as opposite as it is possible for two natures to be, yet without 
the slightest tinge of antagonism. Both had benefited by the 
same educational advantages, but where they had tended 
to develop virility in the one they had opened the slippery path 
to sybaritism to the other. The one had become an accom- 
plished man of the world; the other had glided by easy stages 
into the sensuous spirituality of dilettanteism. Evident it was 
that when the inevitable separation should come, it would be 
the weaker member of this boon-companionship who would be 
the sufferer. 

It was not surprising, then, that Lord Percy Vivian should 
lend an almost paternally indulgent ear to the babble of the 
young Viscount Grassmere. 

‘* Well,” he inquired with his cheery smile, ‘*what did you 
do to induce such incendiary proceedings on the lady’s part?” 

‘¢ Absolutely nothing! I found her standing alone in the star- 
light on the piazza, I offered her a chair, and of course spoke 
to her.” 

‘*Reprehensible to begin with. She was justified in prepar- 
ing her fire zms/anter. 

‘‘T can’t see why. You did materially the same thing ten 
minutes ago and she smiled upon you where she glowered 
upon me.” 

Young Lord Vivian looked conscious, and tapped the toes of 
his boots with his cane. 

‘* Besides,” continued Grassmere, ‘‘I find Americans speak 
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to each other in places like this, whether they are acquainted 
or not. Well, she refused the chair with most unnecessarily 
gelid politeness. This piqued me, you know, and I asked her 
if she would walk with me in the gardens.—‘ No!’ Would she 
sail with me next day on the lake?—*No!’ Would she do 
either if I were formally presented to her?—*No!’ Jove, I 
began to be very angry. I then asked her whether she would 
also object to my being presented to her? She answered with 
the most fascinating suavity, that as she already knew who I 
was, an introduction would be an unnecessary pain to her. 
Thereupon I demanded an explanation.” 

‘*Grassmere! You ill-mannered villain!” exclaimed his 
companion, unable longer to contain his hilarity. 

‘*Wait, dear boy,” pursued the Viscount, ‘until you hear 
the sequel. I asked her whether I was unsightly, not a gentle- 
man? ‘Neither,’ she replied; ‘you are simply Lord Percy 
Vivian.’” 


‘¢ Great Heavens! she mistook you for me!” 


‘*Apparently. . . . More piqued than ever, I inquired if 
being a Vivian was a sin? ‘In my eyes, yes,’ she answered ; 
‘of course you know that your ancestor once flourished on this 
spot?’ I acknowledged that the fact had increased my interest 
in visiting this place. ‘Oh, indeed!’ she exclaimed; ‘ and 
perhaps you have come to see where Miss Dorothy Pell died of 
a broken heart!’ . . . Now, my dear fellow, I never 
heard of this Miss Pell; perhaps I’m not to blame since her 
cardiac fracture must have occurred one hundred and twenty- 
eight years ago.” 

Vivian was sorely tempted to laugh, but he restrained himself. 

** 7 know all about it,” he said; the affair was a blight upon 
my great-grandfather’s reputation as a gentleman. You shall 
read his own account of his infidelity, in his diary, which I have 
brought with me for reference.” Grassmere rose with a yawn. 

‘¢ Keep your family secrets to yourself, Percy,” he said ; ‘+ I 
don’t care to sit in judgment upon your ancestor, and have his 
ombra leggicra skipping about my bed at night. . . I 
suppose Miss Pell must have been Miss Alstyne’s great grand- 
mother, though I can’t see how she could have been unless she 
_ was married, in which case she must have patched up the rent 
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in her heart and deferred her demise.” . . . He struck a 
match and ignited a cigarette. ‘+ Believe me, dear boy, I am 
terribly put out, for I’m awfully gone on this goddess, this Ne- 
mesis of the Pell family, but if I have succeeded in extending 
the span of your existence in her favor, I comfort myself with 
the assurance that I deserve to be registered among the immor- 
tals for my touching self-abnegation.” 

‘*Then you did not undeceive her as to your identity?” in- 
quired Vivian, detaining his friend as he turned away. 

** Why, of course not!” was the injured reply, ** where would 
have been the sacrifice if I had?” 

“Ten thousand thanks,Grassmere! You are a friend indeed.” 

He stretched forth his strong hand and clasped the Viscount’s 
slender, bejewelled extremity. 

‘*Dear me!” murmured the latter, ‘* you’re more éperdu 
damour than I thought! . . . Well, make the most of 
your opportunity, for be very sure she'll have none of you when 
she discovers that you are the Vivian. Dash me, but I fancy 
she has the pluck to request her great-grandmother’s spectre to 
haunt your dreams !” ’ 

Despite the wholesome warning, Vivian accepted the advice 
and **made the most of his opportunity.” And the summer 
days fled by on gilded wing. 

The one-sided masqerade continuing, Dorothy Van Alstyne 
and Vivian were thrown constantly into each other’s society, 
chance favoring this rendezvous, until they discovered how like 
a charming romance is love, ‘* read with avidity and often with 
such impatience that many pages are skipped to reach the dé- 
nouement sooner.” Yet somehow or other, their particular 
dénouement was no surprise to them; it was fully anticipated, 
while for once anticipation concealed no sting of disappoint- 
ment. As for Vivian, he wouid have lingered on though the 
picturesque shores of Horicon were wreathed in snow ; but Dor- 
othy’s hostess was longing to return cityward, and in all proba- 
bility it was her fa¢ which forced the bud into bloom. 

They were upon the lake; he held the vars, she the tiller. 


The sun had set, and the purple shades were rushing up the 


steeps from dell and valley to quench the roseate glow that 
reigned above. 
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‘What a pity it is your American twilights are so brief,” 
Vivian remarked; ‘‘ they barely give you a taste of what our 
romantic English evenings are.” 

She was silent, gazing upward and westward towards the 
tomb of day; therefore he continued, regretfully : 

‘¢ By another sunset we shall be separated —perhaps forever.” 

She lowered her eyes to his eloquent face, and, with charac- 
teristic candor, replied: 

‘¢T shall be very sorry.” 

He drew the oars across his lap, and, leaning forward, took 
her hand in his. 

‘*Miss Van Alstyne— Dorothy! . . . . May I plead 
some one’s cause before we part?” 

‘* Whose?” she asked, wonderingly. 

‘* Lord Percy Vivian’s.” 

She withdrew her hand then, and her eyes sank, as her lips 
quivered with a disappointment not unmixed with irony. 

‘* You are a most devoted friend to him,” she murmured. 

‘*¢T have every reason to be.” 

‘¢] hope he appreciates you.” 

‘*He does. . . . . Tell me, why should the sins of 
the parents be visited upon the children? Can you not forgive 
the wrong, forget the blight which rests upon the name of 
Vivian?” 

‘¢ Why should I?” 

‘¢ Could you not forgive and forget if you loved a Vivian?” 

** But I do moé love a Vivian !” she cried indignantly. 

‘* Dorothy,— Dorothy, take care !” 

Then her eyes flashed up,—and she saw it all.. Upon the 
ground that ‘¢ all is fair in love and war,” he pleaded his cause ; 
he had inherited the Vivian fascination, and he pleaded as only 
the confident lover can plead. 

‘¢Have I not made amends for the past?” he demanded; 
‘*has not Fate enticed me hither, to the spot so vividly historic 
to us doth, that I may redeem the credit of my name, and clear 
away the shadows that have encompassed it for generations ?” 

‘* Would you have been so dutiful,” she asked, with the 
faintest of quizzical smiles, ‘‘if you had not fancied me? Is 
your motive purely unselfish ?” 
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‘* No,” he answered frankly ; and she forgave and forgot all 
for his honesty’s sake. 

Viscount Grassmere was lying upon his bed, smoking, when 
Vivian informed him of his happiness. 

‘* Yes, I expected it,” he returned, languidly; ‘I’ve only 
reserved my congratulations from day to day, dear boy. . 
Dorothy, Lady Vivian! Quite poetic— only don’t let her ring 
in the Pell part of it; I don’t like the name, and her great- 
grandmother has been a perfect cauchemar, at least to me.” 


THE BELL OF SCHAFFHAUSEN.* 


By CuHartes K. Botton. 


Near the foot of the virgin falls, 
Where the Rhine enshrouds its walls 
In a veil of foaming white, 
Is the town which the German calls 
Schaff hausen. 


In the golden times gone by, 
In the belfry built on high, 
There was once a bell in sight ; 
And afar men could descry 
The Minster. 


And the ruins on the hill 
Of the Roman fort, long still, 
Looked in silence on the town, 
Which the legions never will 
More enter. 





*It is currently stated that Prince Alexander, of Battenburg, late king of Bulgaria, has recently invest- 
ed £12,000 in the chateau and park of Charlottenburg, near Schaffhausen. The house was built some 
thirty years ago by a wealthy clock-maker of Schaffhausen. The long tunnel on tHe railroad 
between Schaffhausen and Munich runs under the grounds. The late Emperor of Russia once conteme 
plated buying the place, but the owner choked him off by an outrageously fancy price.—[Eprror.] 
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But in war and peace the bell 
With its welcome voice would tell 
To the peasants plain and brown 
That their prayers must help dispel 
All evil. 


And the children loved to play 
In the mellow autumn day 
By the side of their iron friend ; 
And their voices died away 
In echo. 


Thus it called the town to prayer 
In the early morning air, 
That the grace of God descend ; 
Or it joyed with maiden fair, 
In marriage. 


Then its mission was to mourn 
For the town’s-men sadly borne 
- To their long eternity ; 
And the bell grew old and worn 
With tolling. 


But when forked lightning played 
Like a falchion’s gleaming blade, 
It resounded merrily ; 
And the lightning shaft was made 
By the pulsing bell to break, 
And its deadly deeds forsake, 
And vanish. 


So the bell these letters bore : 
Vivos voco, and this more: 
Mortuos plango (Men must die) 
Fulgura frango — guarding o’er 
Schaffhausen. 
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FAIR NORTHFIELD; 
The Home of the Evangelist Moody. 


Dwicut L. Moopy —TuHeE Younc LapteEs’ SEMINARY —MT. HERMON SCHOOL 
FoR Boys—ABORIGINAL NAMES AND PRACTICES — MADAME BELDING’S 
WeEpDDING — AN EccentTrRIC Musician — CounciL Rock — AN AVALANCHE 
oF EARTH. 

BY MARY WINCHESTER. 


The old town of Northfield, Massachusetts, is a worthy sub- 
ject for the pen of the modern historian. It is quiet, prosper- 
ous, beautitul —the home of men of past and present distinction, 
and the scene of struggles in the early settlement of our country. 
Northfield is situated on the east bank of the Connecticut 
River, at a point where the States of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts meet. Wide, sunny, fertile meadows, 
highly cultivated, reach back from the river to Northfield 
‘*Street,” and yield large crops of tobacco, grain and the 
ordinary farm produce. Machinery is used, and is admirably 
adapted to these level fields. The citizens are well-to-do, as 
a rule, and occupy the comfortable homesteads, with ample 
grounds, inherited from their fathers. 

Northfield, like some other old-fashioned towns, delights in a 
beautiful street, laid out when land was cheap. For two miles 
through the centre of the town it is ten rods wide, and is divided 
by four rows of elms and maples, which shade and beautify it. 

There are two churches, a good public library, and district 
schools, as usual, in such a village. Northfield has had its 
sorrows in the past, when a distillery was in operation, blight- 
ing the homes of the people; but the manufacture and sale of 
liquor is no longer legalized, and there is no police force, lock- 
up, or other accompaniment of rum in its various disguises. 

This fair town has a son of whom it may well be proud. 
The evangelist of world-wide renown, D. L. Moody, loves his 
native place, and has established on the green hill, near the old 
homestead, a living and most worthy memorial of himself in the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary. The principal building is a beauti- 
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ful modern structure, furnished with all the necessary ap- 
pliances for school and home. The view from this elevation is 
an enchanting one. The green valley, where the river winds 
like a ribbon, defined by its emerald banks; the variegated 
meadows, with mosiac work of gold, green and brown; North- 
field street and its houses among the trees; the arched railroad 
bridge that spans the river toward the north; the hazy hills in 
the distance, over which the setting sun sends his parting rays 
through piled-up, fleecy cloud, make a scene of delightful, if 
not of startling beauty. With these favorable surroundings the 
pupils are instructed, not only in the usual course of study of a 
school of learning, but to do housework, both practically and 
theoretically, after the pattern of Miss Lyon’s pioneer enterprise 
at Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley College of later years. The 
applications always far outnumber the vacancies; and the same 
may be said of the flourishing school for boys at Mt. Hermon, 
across the river, where a similar great educational work is being 
done. The student lads here are gathered from far and near. 
Distant Greece and Japan and other foreign countries send 
pupils, and our ‘* Nation’s Wards,” the Indians and the colored 
race, are represented. It is, indeed, a polyglot community ; 
but all seem to be united in a common purpose of improvement. 

During the summer vacation the evangelistic company of 
Christian workers, comprising both ministers and laymen and 
any who are interested in unsectarian religious enterprise, con- 
vene each year to compare notes and lay plans for future cam- 
paigns against ignorance and sin. Delegates come from all 
directions in this country and from across the water, to attend 
these deliberations. The careful, critical study of the Bible is 
an important feature of the convention. Mr. Moody is the orig- 
inator and leading spirit of the enterprise, and often conducts 
the sessions with his rare energy and inspired sagacity. 

His venerable mother is still living at an advanced age, and 
occupies the place of honor whenever she appears in these 
gatherings. 

Concerning the Northfield of the past, some facts of interest 
may be gleaned from its ‘* History,” now out of print. In the 
present craze for antiques, the Indian appellatives of localities 
are often restored, greatly to the advantage of good taste and 
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significance. The original name of Northtield is not especially 
euphonious, however, — ‘* Squakeag,” — also spelled variously 
in ancient documents, Suckquakege, Wissquawquegue, and 
several other ways. but all evidently intended to represent the 
same thing, —‘ a spearing place for salmon.” The river was 
called Quinnehtuk (the river with long waves), and the land 
adjoining the stream, Quinneh-tuk-et. 

In 1670 the whole territory was occupied by the River In- 
dians, including the tribes of Agawams, Nonotucks, Squa- 
keags, and Pacomptocks. The first setthkement was in the years 
1673-5; the lands being purchased at their full value from the 
aborigines, who were friendly to the whites at this time, and 
subject to their laws. 

The lands about here are full of evidences of Indian occu- 
pancy. Quantities of domestic utensils are found, the use of 
which is easily understood. 

The ruins of granaries or underground barns, which were 
dug in the sloping sides of a knoll or bank to secure dryness, 
may yet be seen. 

Their places of burial have been discovered, and skeletons 
are found in various positions. That of a chief is placed in a sit- 
ting posture in a grave about five feet deep, with a pile of stones 
above his head. The men and women of high rank are found 
in like position, with a mound of earth above, while the bodies 
of the common people lie on their sides, without anything visible 
on the surface of the ground to mark the place of interment. 

These natives enjoyed games of agility and strength when 
not burdened with the more serious duties of war. One of the 
meadows is called Pauchaug, - signifying where they are play- 
ing or dancing. Were their white neighbors joined them in 
their sports, and exciting trials of skill took place. Wrestling 
was a favorite pastime, and it is recorded that Captain Joseph 
Stebbins was more than a match for his red brethren; also, 
one Stratton, who was a valiant champion. Other games 
were arbor-playing, long-house playing, quoits, and foot ball. 
Probably the professional ‘* Nine” had not made its appearance 
in that primitive community. It might be of interest to know 
the rules of these friendly games between our forefathers and 
their red playfellows. 
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The food of the Indians was parched corn, chestnuts, ground 
nuts, pumpkins, etc., collected or cultivated by the squaws, and 
game and fish brought in by the men. Traps or ‘+ yank-ups” 
were used for game, and the fish were speared. 

Esquire Seth Field’s ‘‘old mare” once strayed into the woods 
and got into a trap set for deer. The owner was astounded 
when an Indian, breathless from running, informed him ‘that 
his squaw-horse was caught in a yank-up.” 

What a pity that these fraternal relations must cease! 
Without entering into the causes or the rights or wrongs of the 
parties concerned, we record the fact that the embryo colony of 
1675 was laid waste by the Indians, who burned the houses 
outside the stockade, destroyed the crops, and killed or drove 
away the inhabitants. It was resettled in 1685-90, and again 
destroyed; but was again settled, and permanently, in 1714-23. 

The number of warriors at the time of the destructions was 
probably exaggerated, as the united number of the four tribes 
is estimated to have been 1200, of whom but 300 were fight- 
ing men. 

‘¢It is as unnatural,” it has been well said, ‘‘for a right New 
England man to live without an able ministry, as for a smith to 
work his irons without a fire ;”so in 1716 the first meeting-house 
was built, and a minister engaged to care for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the colony. 

One of these early pastors, Rev. Benjamin Doolittle, was 
also a physician of large practice. His services as surgeon 
during the wars were invaluable. It was an eventful period in 
military, political and religious affairs. This public-spirited 
man kept a record of the important events that transpired under 
his immediate knowledge. The titleepage read thus:—A 
Short Narrative of Mischief done by the French and Indian 
Enemy on the Western Frontiers of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, etc., Boston, Printed and sold by S. Kneeland, in 
Queen street, MDCCL. There are but three copies of this 
work extant, one of which is in the library of Harvard College. 

After the death of Parson Doolittle, his widow married Lieu- 
tenant Belding; and being again bereft, she married, in 
advanced life, Japhet Chapin. 

An interesting account of the third marriage is given by a 
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great-granddaughter of this lady, which well sets forth the 
vigor of those early settlers, and the primitive customs of the 
times. 

‘‘Madam Belding was then living with her daughter, Lucy, 
wife of Simeon Chapin, a son of the bridegroom, who also 
lived in the same family. The children, on coming home from 
school one day, were told that Gran’ther and Granny were 
about to be married. They didn’t understand what this meant, 
and as children in those days understood that they musn’t ask 
questions, they proceeded to investigate,—finding Granny up 
chamber, where their mother was tying a purple ribbon to her 
best cap; while Gran’ther was sitting in state in the square- 
room below, where he was soon joined by the minister. 

‘The children had a dim idea that to be married the two 
must be together; so they quietly seated themselves near their 
grandfather to await the course of events. In due time they 
had their reward. . 

‘*As the ceremony proceeded the minister requested the 
bride to take off her glove, which, (as was then the fashion), 
reached above the elbow, when one of the little girls—about 
six years old—with unconscious grace, stepped forward and 
took it from her hand, and at the proper moment handed it 
back again. By this service she got the name of the ‘ Little 
Bridesmaid.’” 

At the date of this marriage Mr. Chapin was eighty-two 
years of age, and his wife eighty ; yet they rode on horseback 
from Chicopee to Northfield, a distance of forty miles, without 
fatigue ; she wearing the sky-blue camlet riding-hood made for 
the occasion. 

Timothy Swan, the composer of China, Poland, and other 
pieces of sacred music, was born in Northfield, in 1758. The 
thick hedge of poplars and lilacs that secluded his house from 
observation was the home of a multitude of blackbirds, for 
which he seemed to have an especial fancy, taking much care 
to protect them from harm. He was undoubtedly very eccen- 
tric. One of his musical compositions was written in the 
presence of a dying child at night. It is said that the well 
known ‘‘China,” one of the most lugubrious of tunes, but 
a great favorite in old times, was composed while he was 
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recovering from a fit of intoxication, and was written with his 
finger in sand on Beer’s Plain. 

There was a singular requirement in force, about 1771,— 
which was, that every new comer who did not purchase real 
estate, or a stranger who was not vouched for by some citizen, 
should at once report his name, former residence, and pecuniary 
circumstances to the selectmen, and they would exercise, their 
discretion as to whether he should be allowed to remain or be 
‘‘warned out.” This somewhat uncomplimentary and inhos- 
pitable ‘* warning” process did not imply anything against the 
character of the individual, but it prevented apparently 
undesirable persons from locating there, and the town escaped 
liability for their support. Many persons thus warned became 
later honored and wealthy citizens. , 

Instead of the usual gathering in the country store, the men 
of early days used for their headquarters a large flat rock, 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, which rose some three feet 
higher than the general level of the ground about it, in the 
midst of the town street. It was known as Council Rock, and 
was large enough to afford accommodations for a company of 
admiring small boys as listeners to the discussions and stories 
of their elders, on this natural rostrum, during the pleasant 
summer evenings. In later years this substantial relic has 
been removed, and the travelled way now passes over its former 
site. 

There are delightful drives in and about the town. One of 
these is along the romantic ‘‘Gulf” road, up Brush Mountain 
on its eastern side. A spring of ice-cold water is nature's 
refreshment offered to the visitors; and about twenty rods from 
this is a fissure in the rocks, ten feet deep by four feet wide, 
which extends into the heart of the mountain, no one knows 
how far; and within it the snow and ice of the winter may be 
seen in mid-summer. Higher up the mountain, a little to the 
south, is the ‘‘Rattlesnake’s Den,” a small opening to an 
interior cave where those reptiles formerly resorted in great 
numbers for their winter sleep. 

In 1866, after an exceedingly sultry day in June, a remark- 
able storm occurred. In the words of an eye-witness: ‘*’ Two 
clouds heavily charged with electricity met, and a terrific explo- 
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sion followed. The clouds seemed to drop into the upper valley ; 
the rush and roar and thunder were frightful, and it was ‘black 
as night.’ A torrent of water poured down into the vailey 
below, sweeping everything before it, till it reached the Con 
necticut river. The side of the mountain where it struck was 
left a bare rock. Trees were broken down and washed away, 
and rocks weighing many tons were overturned and moved 
down the slope. Such was the force of the rushing mass that 
when it reached the arable land at the foot of the mountain it 
plowed up the soil down to hard pan for many rods in width.” 
But no such tumult of nature has since visited the place. 
The pure air, the quiet pursuits of the inhabitants, and the utter 
absence-of the noise and excitement of the city, have a great 
charm for the wearied or professional business man,— who, in 
such a spot may completely relax his tense nerves, recuperate 
his tired brain, and renew the memories of his happy youth. 


———»+—____—_ 


A WINTER CALM IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


Long, dripping icicles hang from the eaves, 
They fringe the branches with their jewelled leaves, 
Like sunlit opals, gleaming with the souls 

Of blossoms dead ; an icy hand controls 

The whipping willow, and its lash is still, 

And cuts the air no more; far on the hill, 

In silvery patches lie the glistening snows, 
Thaw-glazed and frozen over. No stream flows 
But the bold brook, that knows no idle hours ; 
Unfailing, scorning Winter’s boasted powers, 
She independently her cheerful way 

Maintains, tho’ frost-tongues oft demand her stay, — 
And, fresh and sparkling, is forever found 

In laughing innocence the whole year round. 
The stubble fields, in crystal folded, shine, 

And tempt the harvest of a silver mine. 

The listless fingers of the rose-tree there, 
Gloved in transparency, pink, white and fair, 
Seem like to beauty’s own. The moveless air 

Is cold and biting as the breath of care. 

All labor lags; and nature stirs not — still 

As the ice-clogg’d wheels of yonder silent mill. 
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‘‘A Round Unvarnished Tale.’’ 
BY C. S. HICHBORN. 


From the first of May to the close of October, at least, there 
is not a more charming spot on the face of the earth than Ken- 
nebec county, in the good state of Maine. 

Her verdure-clad hills, her beautiful valleys, her magnificent 
lakes and bounding streams, her bright skies and pure air, 
contribute to make this county one of the most delightful, as 
well as healthful places on the globe. 

Goodly Kennebec! Her voice has been potent in the coun- 
cils of the nation; her products are in all the markets of the 
world; her fame is secure. No humble word of mine can 
add to her laurels; they are as enduring as her granite hills. 

If you are thin of flesh and pale of face, if you are over- 
whelmed with cares, and no rest comes, if you are spending 
your best days in the bad air of a half-ventilated, half-lighted 
office,x—oh, come away, come here and spend a season with 
gun, and rod, and paddle! 

Learn what these mean! They give long life and good 
flesh, red blood and a light heart. 

The events of a week thus spent, I have here chronicled; 
not because it was a typical trip,—for it was not. I might 
write an account of a trip all sunshine, but should thereby fail 
of my purpose. I want to urge upon whoever may take the 
trouble to read this article, the necessity of cutting one’s gar- 
ment according to the cloth; in other words, of making the 
length of the trip dependent on the time at one’s disposal. 
Do not try to do three days’ work in one. If bad weather befall 
you, accept it with as good grace as possible, and let it shorten 
your trip that much. This we did mot do on the trip in question. 

Bick (for short) and myself had long talked of a paddle over 
some of the lakes of western Kennebec, and finally decided 
upon Tuesday, Sept. 14, as the time of starting. We hada 
canvas canoe seventeen and one-half feet long, and three feet 
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beam,—the design and workmanship of Mr. E. H. Gerrish, of 
Bangor, a thorough woodsman, and an excellent guide for the 
sporting grounds of northern Maine. She was then new and 
untried; but we afterwards had opportunities to test fully her 
sea-going qualities, as this record will show, and we cannot 
commend them too highly. 

Into the canoe we pack bedding, overcoats, rubber-coats, 
blankets and boots, gun, axe, boxes of food and dishes, and 
at eleven o'clock we are off down lake Cobbosseecontee. 

Perhaps nowhere in Maine is there a more beautiful lake 
than this. Its extreme length, from north-east to south-west, 
is about nine miles, and its broadest part, is, perhaps, two and 
one-half miles wide. Stand in the pleasant grove at the upper 
end of this lake and look out upon the broad bay before you, 
Boats of every description are dancing over its billows; groves 
of pine, and birch, and maple fringe its shore on every hand; 
green fields and bountiful orchards bespeak the wonderful fer- 
tility of the farms upon its borders, and comfortable farm 
buildings tell of the prosperity of their occupants. 

There, on the western shore, is the thriving little village 
of Baileyville, in the towm of Winthrop, with its fine Quaker 
meeting-house, its costly residences and beautiful gardens, and 
best of all, its flourishing manufactory, that gives employment 
to many hands, and turns out some of the finest oil-cloths to be 
found in the market. 

Across the lower part of this bay, and occupying the inter- 
mediate third of the lake, is a group of wooded islands; and 
down through the channels on either side thereof, you see the 
high lands of Monmouth and Litchfield. Up this bay the south 
wind often blows with great force, bringing with it a heavy sea. 
It is steadily increasing this morning, as we paddle from 
shore. We hope to get into the lee of the islands before it is Zoo 
heavy,—but the white caps soon tell us that we hope in vain. 
We paddle into the lee of a small island off the east shore, and 
take breath. Thinking the wind far enough to the east to 
enable us to run down under the lee of the west side of the 
islands, we strike across. This is hard work, to begin with, 
for up through the eastern channel the wind blows hard, and 
quite a sea is running. By one o’clock we have left ‘* Hodg- 
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don’s” and Belle Isle behind us, and have beached for dinner 
on the west side of the ‘* Horseshoe.” Here we should remain 
till the wind has spent its force, but we are too anxious to get 
ahead, and push off. 

Up this straight-away stretch of five miles the wind blows 
furiously, and the sea runs high. It blows so directly up the 
lake now, that neither side offers any protection. An hour’s 
steady paddling, with our whole strength, takes us ahead 
scarcely a half-mile. We attempt to make land on the western 
shore, and before we are aware, are pounding among the 
breakers. Beating a hasty retreat from this dangerous quarter, 
we safely land a little farther down in the lee of a friendly point. 
After an hour’s rest we make another effort to get ahead, fight- 
ing our way, inch by inch, to the shelter of the next point. 
Our muscles are soft, and this is taking serious hold of us. 
More than that, it is not fit weather for a canoe to be out in. 
Fully realizing this, we wait for a change. Wind and sun go 
down together, and in the deepening twilight we proceed on 
our course until it is quite dark, when we rest for supper. A 
little later, leaving Cobbosseecontee behind, we enter the Jugger- 
naut,— the large stream connecting this lake with lake Anna- 
besscook. 

The moon has been up an hour, though obscured by clouds, 
when, at eight o’clock, we reach the dam at East Monmouth. 
We cannot clearly see our way, and the swift shoal water here, 
proves too much for our paddles. Finding the water not over 
our boot-legs, we get out, and pull the canoe up through the 
rapids to the bank, below the dam. It takes but a short time 
to pass boxes, bundles and canoe up into the water above the 
dam, repack, and be again on our way. 

The trees along the bank rob us of whatever light we might 
otherwise get from the moon; and the darkness, of course, re- 
tards our progress. Many times we get out to drag the canoe 
over shoals, or to lift her from some rock, whereon she has 
stuck fast. A birch would have been rent in a dozen places, 
but our canvas is not injured in the least. By nine o’clock we 
turn our canoe over for the night, on the shore of Annabess- 
cook. A hastily pitched tent, and fire enough to make a cup 
of tea, are all we have time for to-night. Ordinarily, a day’s 
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trip should cease an hour before sundown, that wood may be 
gathered and tent properly pitched before dark. 

We are astir at early morning, and by nine o’clock we have 
finished breakfast, packed our canoe, and turned our faces up 
Annabesscook. The shores of this lake do not materially differ 
from those of Cobbosseecontee, but the lake itself is very much 
smaller, and lacks the beautiful islands. Its one island, years 
ago, was a popular picnic ground for the dwellers in Winthrop, 
— that busy town at the head of the lake, whose church spires 
one may see outlined against the sky. From the road that runs 
along the high land on the eastern side, one can look down on 
to Cobbosseecontee at the east and Annabesscook at the west. 
The waters from lake Maranocook, after turning the wheels of 
the mills at Winthrop, flow into this lake by a deep and swift- 
running stream. Up this stream — perhaps an eighth of a mile 
long, —we paddle against a three mile current, till suddenly the 
whistle blows, the gates are closed, the current ceases, and we 
glide over the smooth water, to a convenient landing place at 
the rear of the mills. By one o’clock we have hauled our traps 
through the wide-awake village of Winthrop a quarter of a 
mile, or thereabouts, and are afloat on the waters of lake Mara- 
nocook. ‘Two small steamers are lying here, —a side-wheeler 
and a propeller. In the summer season they do quite a busi- 
ness carrying parties to the various picnic grounds upon the 
lake. ‘I sh’d think this ere boat ’d tip over!” said the loqua- 
cious youth who drove us across. ‘‘ Ketched any trout? Fel- 
lar went ter Jut-mer-no stream t’other day, and caught one 
t'weighed over four pound! Ye know where Jut-mer-no stream 
is, I s’pose?” I replied that I did, supposing that he meant the 
Juggernaut. We stop for dinner a short distance above, then 
on towards the head of the lake. We slip along the shore, in 
the shadow of the locally famous ‘* Maranocook Grove,” be- 
neath the railroad bridge that here crosses the lake, and beach 
for the night on the western shore, about a mile further on. 
This lake iscommonly, though erroneously, called Maran/acook, 
and it is so spelled on the county map in ‘‘ Colby’s Atlas of 
Maine.” I have taken occasion to consult the writer of the his- 
torical sketch contained therein — the gentleman who did the 
literary work connected with the publication of the atlas— and 
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he says the error crept in by reason of his not seeing the proof. 
By a typographical error a had been substituted for 0, and the 
proper pronunciation Marano‘cook, lost. There can be no 
doubt as to the correctness of this latter pronunciation. It is 
true also that the @, preceding the suffix, cook, in ‘** Anna- 
bessacook ” as printed in the atlas, is superfluous. 

If you go camping out, don’t try to be as uncomfortable as 
possible, and think you’re having a good time. On the other 
hand, take all the clothing, and all the conveniences you can 
carry without being burdened, and you’ll find the pleasure of 
camping very much increased. 

We have finished our supper, washed our dishes, and are 
ready for the night. The sky is as clear as ever seen, a light 
air comes out of the West, the stars are beginning to stud the 
firmament, and at 7.30 the moon, in peerless splendor, rises 
over the eastern hills that lie just back from the shore of the 
lake, opposite. We revel in its glory,—regretting that every 
night it will rise later and become smaller,—till our wearied 
bodies forbid us longer seeing its beauty ; and after arranging our 
fire for the night, we lie down. . 

The moon shines full in to the doorway of our tent, our fire,— 
burning brightly a few feet away, —sheds its glow in upon us, 
the ripple of the waves upon the pebbled beach sing us a lul- 
laby, and we yield to ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” 

Thursday Morning.— Last night, when we went to sleep, 
the sky was cloudless, the stars bright and a gentle west wind 
blowing, —all indicating fair weather on the morrow. But we 
awake this morning to the pattering of rain upon the tent, and 
find ourselves enveloped in a thick mist. This makes a decided 
change in our plans. We could go forward in the rain, but 
trouble would arise when we came to pitch tent at night. Here 
we are dry; any where else, the ground beneath us would be 
wet. We therefore decide to remain here till the storm is over. 

Camping in a rain-storm, is not, by any means, the worst pre- 
dicament in which one can be placed. 

We want to get ahead, and hence, do not readily ‘* acquiesce 
in the inevitable”; but we endeavour to make the best of it. 
We have no fly to our tent, but we stretch a large canvas and a 
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rubber blanket above the front of it, making a water-tight awn- 
ing ; and beneath this, we keep comfortable and dry. We are 
not without sign of life here, for just across the narrow lake lies 
the path of the iron horse; and all day long, up and down the 
track, thunder the trains of the Maine Central Railroad. 

A paddle to Readfield, at the head of the lake, not far away, 
alone breaks the day’s monotony. Darkness comes in upon us, 
and heaping high the fire, we again make ourselves comfortable 
for the night. 

Friday morning it is still raining, but the clouds are breaking 
and the wind is working toward the west. 

We came to work; hence, brought no reading matter with us. 
We cannot even fall back on pipe and weed to help us while 
away the time; for, unfortunately, (?) neither of us have yet 
formed the habit. But the day wears on; by four o’clock blue 
sky appears; and now, the Ruler of wind and weather hangs 
up in the east the bow of promise. ‘‘A rainbow at night is the 
sailor’s delight.” 

We hesitate as to what course to pursue, decide to strike 
tent, and in half an hour are en route tor Readfield. 

It is an easy matter to procure conveyance—in shape of a 
hay-rack, and by six o’clock we are on the road. A heavy 
thunder-shower, just out of the west, pelts down upon us, but 
rubber-coats keep us dry, while the inverted canoe protects our 
baggage. We are bound for Fayette Mills, four miles distant, 
on the stream connecting Crotched Pond, on the north, with 
Lovejoy Pond, on the south. 

Under favorable circumstances this is a delightful drive. 
Excellent farms, with well kept buildings, greet the eye on 
either side. Here and there, through the valleys, one gets 
glimpses of the beautiful ponds that lie like gems among the 
hills; and all around in the blue distance, stand the everlasting 
mountains. 

This very long and very steep hill up which we are drag- 
ging, is of wide renown, for it is old ‘*Kent’s Hill!” And 
here on its summit, is the institution that for many decades has 
shed its light on the educational world. Kent’s Hill and Dr. 
Torsey! familiar words, wherever Maine’s sons have found a 
home. 
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‘‘Is the doctor hale in his old age,” I said to our driver. 
‘¢Hale, yes! and as hearty’s a buck. The greatest fellar to go 
fishing and gunning that ever ye seed! He'll crawl through 
mud with only his head sticking out, for the sake of getting a 
duck !” 

I might, in passing, speak of this school, but it is too well 
known to need mention from me. 

The shades of eve are beginning to fall. Two miles more 
have to be covered before we finally pull up at Fayette Mills. 
It is very dark by this time, and the ground is saturated with 
water. To pitch tent would be, to say the least, unpleasant, if 
not unsafe ; for I have contracted a severe cold, and am feeling 
its grip upon my organs of breathing. 

Making inquiries at the corner store, we learn that there is 
no hotel in the village. We must sleep out or push on to the 
next place, when possibly we can get shelter. 

**Ye’d better stay on land to-night, young men,” said the 
gentleman whom we interviewed in regard to the course down 
the stream. ‘It’s a dark night and ye don’t know the way.” 
We disregarded his kindly advice, however ; and in ten minutes, 
by the light of matches, we have piled our ‘‘ traps” into the 
canoe, and are off down the stream. It is now eight o'clock. 
Though an occasional star is to be seen, the thick clouds, mov- 
ing out of the west, rob us of the starlight, and tell us we must 
expect but little from the waning moon, when that shall have 
risen. We pick our way along—slowly, for these shores are 
strange to us, and the stream is far from straight. Hereabouts, 
when the water is high, it overflows quite a broad section, but 
just now it is confined to narrower limits. The banks are high 
and soft, and all around, the land, now uncovered, is compara- 
tively low and marshy. Great tufts of reeds, black with the 
sediment which the high waters have deposited, loom up like 
grim sentinels before us. 

«¢ Another thunder shower coming ?” 

‘No, those are ducks.” 

And there goes another flock, and another, and another, —so 
large that the beating of their wings, as they rise from their 
feeding ground among the reeds, sounds like the rattle of distant 
thunder, or volieys of musketry. We carried a gun, but the 
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darkness protected the birds; nor do I feel confident that they 
would have materially suffered at our hands, had it been broad 
daylight. Nowhere else on our trip did we see, or hear, such evi- 
dence of good sporting ground. Ducks, in flocks of from three 
to ten, we frequentiy saw, but here they seemed to be in scores. 

We soon pass through the narrows and open into Lovejoy 
Pond. We can, of course, see but very little of this lake, but 
the shore down which we paddle is fringed with a beautiful 
growth of trees, evergreen and deciduous mingled, and the 
beach seems clean and bold. About half way down the lake, 
we leave the shore and strike for the outlet, which by good 
luck we find without trouble. Down this narrow stream we 
paddle a short distance, and 9.30 o’clock finds us at the dam 
at North Wayne, —a snug, trim-looking little hamlet, flourish- 
ing upon an industry—the ‘*‘ North Wayne Tool Company”— 
built up by our Governor and much-esteemed citizen, Hon. 
J. R. Bodwell. 

We have no desire to pitch our tent in this wet grass, and 
besides, on the shore of this stream we can’t find wood for a fire. 
Up to the village, a few rods distant, we go, in search of an 
inn. Now ordinarily, I think, one does not look upon a public 
house as a public convenience and necessity, but as a means of 
obtaining a livelihood. But find yourself in a strange land, 
late at night, without place to lay your head, and you will very 
soon recognize its true value. 

We knock at the first house in which we see a light, and, 
from the good dame who attends the call, learn that there is no 
public house in town, ad she don’t know where two wayfarers 
can get lodging. 

We suspect that our personal appearance and the lateness ot 
the hour had something to do with her answer. It looks as 
though we must pitch tent; and we start back to the canoe with 
that intention. As we plod along in the darkness, we discover 
a man with a lantern, looking—who knows?—for an honest 
man. Considering ourselves to answer that requirement, we 
hail him. The question with us now, is wood. We tell this 
man our condition and needs, and he readily gives us of his store. 

‘¢ Tm all broken up, ready to move in the morning,” said he, 
‘*or I’d ask you to stay here to-night.” 
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We thanked him for his kind wishes, and taking our loads of 
wood, worked our way back to the boat. 

You can’t pitch a tent anywhere,— you must have ground on 
which one can lie with comfort; for rest and sleep are never 
more necessary than when cruising. Then we had no poles 
to which to fasten our ridge rope, but depended on trees for 
support. To find a spot, in the darkness, that would answer 
these requirements was giving us a good deal of trouble, when 
lo! the man with the lantern! ‘* Boys, I’ve come down to 
invite you to come up and sleep in my house. We have but 
one bed set up, but you can sleep on the floor, and that’ll be 
better than this wet grass.” 

We sit in committee of the whole upon this proposition and 
forthwith report favorably. We’ll not trouble him to get us 
supper, we say, but take our food up to his house, and prepare 
our own meal. This we do; and in an hour from that time, 
have made our tea, disposed of a goodly supply of food, and are 
at full length upon the two lounges which ‘‘ mine host” has 
given us. At day-break we are astir. Breakfast over, we bid 
Mr. and Mrs. Rankin adieu, with many thanks for their hos- 
pitality, and make ready to embark. Half an hour’s paddling 
down the winding stream, and we enter ** Wing’s Pond.” 

It is a beautiful morning. From a cloudless blue, the sun 
shines bright and warm; a breath of air bestrews the surface of 
the lake with diamonds. Peace and quiet are over all. No 
sounds we hear, save the hoarse cawing of crows in the dis- 
tance, and the liquid notes of a trio of loons, sporting over 
yonder. The fertile lands, on either side, stretch away to a 
background of hills, which reaches, in one instance, the dignity 
of mountain. It overtops, and watches over its lesser brethren 
round about it. and down through the valley at its foot; and. 
across the water, it keeps watch and ward over the quiet little 
village of Wayne. Quiet, because the hum of its woollen mill, 
and the clatter of its lumber mill, are no longer heard. In the 
hurry of our trip we do not learn the cause; we only look, and 
see that they are still. 

It is but a quarter of a mile, at the outside, to smooth water 
below the dams, but we learn that the stream is shoal, and diffi- 


cult to navigate. We have no idea of carrying all our luggage 
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many rods. The horse and drag which we procure without 
difficulty, make a great deal better means of conveyance, and 
in half an hour, we deposit canoe and baggage on the northern 
shore of Androscoggin Pond. While one drives the horse 
back, the other spreads out the bedding on the rock, that wind 
— now piping merrily —and sun may dry them; for in the two 
days of rain and mist, they have become quite damp. By ten 
o’clock we have carefully loaded the canoe, and are off down 
this big sheet of water. 

We notice a change in the face of the country bordering this 
lake, from that touching the waters over which we have pre- 
viously passed. Those great patches of yellow, on the hillsides 
there in the North, in Wayne, and adown the western shore, in 
the town of Leeds, Androscoggin county, looking like immense 
fields of ripened grain, are nothing but sand fields,—fine dry 
sand. The winds blow it about at will. It drifts like snow. 
We have been told that in one case, the sand has drifted to the 
eaves of a dwelling, leaving but a foot-path around that side of 
the house. 

The wind, which at nine was but a merry breeze, has now 
become very strong, and is freshening every minute. We work 
our way out around a reef of rocks, almost in its very teeth, 
over the small bay and through its mouth, then square away 
for the southeastern extremity of the lake. 

Whoever plans a canoe trip should make liberal allowance 
for wind and weather. Already we have had two days of rain, 
and, to say nothing of the first day, here’s a day of wind such 
as no canoeist should venture out in. But our time is limited, 
and we must go. : 

Across this broad, unbroken expanse of water, the wind 
blows with tremendous vigor. The lake is white with foam, 
and behind each breaking billow comes another and another, 
too big and too heavy to break, each vieing with the other in a 
ceaseless struggle to o’erwhelm our tiny bark and its freight of 
human hearts and human hopes. One moment in the trough 
of this sea and we are swamped! There is but one course to 
pursue, if we proceed, — and we adopt it. We head her before 
the wind and go for the shore. The great waves come rolling 
on after us and under us, but not into us. We are up on the 
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crests, we are down in the trough. We paddle but lightly 
now, for the wind is driving us before it, and all our strength 
will be needed later. The canoe heaves and surges. Itisa 
a difficult matter to keep her directly before the wind. My 
companion is an experienced canoeist, and all his skill is 
brought into account. We are as near this rocky shore as we 
dare approach. Now comes the trial! We must come about 
and face the tempest. Watching for a favorable chance, we 
bend to the paddles, and throw the canoe around. The wind 
seems almost a hurricane. Now and then a fitful gust takes 
the water up in sheets and scatters it like rain. We paddle 
with our whole strength, holding to every inch and fighting for 
more. We have gone about as far as our muscles can take us, 
and again, watching our chance, we again come about and put 
for shore. 

We have been able to ‘‘ quarter it” so very little, that in the 
fifty rods of surface over which we have passed, not more than 
three to five rods have been gained on the shore. Again and 
again we repeat these tactics, occasionally making a gain of ten 
or twelve rods, from twice that distance paddling. . 

By high noon we are tired and hungry, and we decide to 
land on that sandy beach ahead and rest. 

The man in the bow is ready, and as we approach the shore 
he jumps overboard, and seizing the canoe by the nose, makes 
for dry land; a big wave gives her a helpful toss, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it, she is high and dry upon the sand. 

We go up among the rocks and start a fire; but fire won't 
burn in this wind, and we take to the shelter of the woods. On 
the top of a pitch-pole fence that extends some distance off 
shore, my friend creeps out to clearer water, and fills the kettle. 
I have seldom seen a man in a more laughable, and at the same 
time delicate, position ; for he did not care to fall into that angry 
and wet water. He safely lands, however, and the ‘old 
maids” are soon enjoying their cups of tea. 

As we sit by the fire, having disposed of our ‘* picked up 
dinner,” ‘* Bick,” I say, ‘*I have a wife and baby at home 
whom I want to see again, and I don’t propose to move from 
this spot, till this wind and sea subside.” 

‘* And so have /, a wife and ¢hree babies whom / want to 
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see again. Wecan’t afford torun such risk. We'll stay where 
we are till we can go forward with safety.” 

Shortly after one o’clock we notice a sudden lull in the wind. 
The white caps grow less, though of course the heavy swell 
cannot materially diminish so quickly. 

Waiting a little to make, as we think, sure of the change, we 
again embark. Alas! how deceived! Before we have rounded 
the rocky point, a half hour’s paddle distant, the blast comes 
down upon us with renewed force, and from here till we thank- 
fully eave these turbulent waters, we repeat our morning’s ex- 
perience; harder now than then, too, for little less than a half 
dozen hours of this battling has had its effect upon us. Our 
seemingly frail craft rides the water like a duck. At every 
plunge it seems she must go under, but every time, this gallant 
little swimmer keeps her nose above the surface; practically 
every time, for not more than thrice, in all this combat did she 
ship a drop of water, save such as came over her in spray ; and 
the total amount taken in at those three times, did not amount, 
in the aggregate, to three quarts. By four o’clock we have 
finally beached the canoe, and spent some time walking up and 
down the road, a half mile up from the shore of the lake, in a 
fruitless endeavor to find a man with some kind of a convey- 
ance to haul us across the rough country that lay between us 
and Wilson Pond, over to the east, a mile distant. Wearied 
with searching, we return to the beach, aching with the very 
thought that to reach Wilson Pond that night, we must ourselves 
make the carry. If you lay out a canoe trip my friend, bear in 
mind that the place for your boat is underneath you, and not on 
your shoulders. There’s a sort of fascination about the word 
‘*carry.” It sounds well to talk of carrying from one water to 
another ; it is easy enough to do it on paper; and if one has 
not too heavy a load, and the distance be not too long, and the 
way be smooth and unobstructed, and the sun shines the while, 
it is a pleasant feature of the trip. But let every condition be 
directly the opposite of this, and it becomes quite a different 
matter. 

We have, unfortunately, not less than two hundred pounds 
of baggage, besides the canoe, which weighed, when we 
started, sixty-nine pounds. She is wet now, and, of course, 
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weighs more. To our credit be it known that we supposed we 
could get hauled across this place, or we should never have 
embraced it within our route. Our bedding and overcoats 
make two packs, each as large as one can carry; of our cook- 
ing utensils, rubber boots, ammunition bag, extra blankets, 
etc., etc., we are obliged to make two more bundles; our three 
boxes of food and dishes make another load, and, finally, the 
canoe — all we both can manage. It is half-past four when we 
shoulder our first load. We carry this about twenty rods, drop 
it and return for another, then another and another, till the 
four loads are brought up. 

Already considering ourselves asses, we harness to the canoe 
in regular donkey fashion. Fastening a rope around the for- 
ward thwart, we put the axe-handle through the bight and drag 
the canoe behind us. No saving of energy, I am aware, but 
we find this such a relief to sore shoulders and lame backs that 
not again that night do we lift the boat from the ground. A 
few rods of smooth footing, and then a change. Our journey 
thus far has been hard, but now begins an experience before 
which all else fades into utter nothingness. The surface of the 
ground here makes a sudden change — rocks, and knolls, afd 
holes, and bushes —a difficult place to walk over, even in day- 
light; but here we are, loaded down with all we can carry; so 
leg-weary that we can scarcely get one foot before the other, 
and, worse than all else, pitch darkness surrounding us. And 
seven times over this course we must go before, with our 
effects, we reach Wilson Pond! 

My friend proposes that we turn the canoe over here, leave 
what of our goods we won’t need to-night, and push on to the 
shore of the lake, where we can pitch our tent, and lie down. 
Accordingly, we take tent, bedding and food, necessitating only 
two trips, and creep along,—creep along, over the wall, down 
through the tangled bushes, to the waters edge. Oh, what a 
tramp! Compared with this, poor Pilgrim’s path was strewn 
with roses. 

We have been more than four hours making this carry, and 
have walked more than eight miles! We are completely ex- 
hausted! Partaking of a cup of tea and a bit of toast, we 
crawl into our hastily pitched tent, and fall asleep. Oh! that 
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was a refreshing sleep! We slept because we could not help it. 

Sabbath morning breaks calm and clear. The mist, that 
hangs upon the surface of the water, soon burns away. Break- 
fast over, it is the work of but an hour to bring the canoe down, 
strike tent and be off. 

From eighteen to twenty miles lie between us and home :—an 
easy journey if this good weather prevail; but the haze, creep- 
ing up the eastern sky, warns us of a swift-coming change. 
On the stream by which these waters flow into Annabesscook, 
manufactories of various kinds are located ; and built up around 
them, is the pretty little village of North Monmouth. 

At this season of the year, when the pond is so low that no 
water flows over the dam, the stream, for some distance down, 
is too shoal to navigate, except during working hours; then the 
gates are open, and the water, pouring through, gives life and 
energy to spindle and lathe and trip-hammer. But this is 
Sabbath morning, —the mills are idle, and the water held back 
for future use. There are no less than five dams on this 
stream,—five more than we propose to carry around. We 
learn, from the men and boys who gatHer about us to admire 
the canoe, that it is some two and one-half miles down to where 
the back flow from Annabesscook makes good navigable water. 

Accepting a gentleman’s offer to take us across at ten o'clock, 
we bid good bye to Wilson Pond and North Monmouth, and 
begin our third and last trip overland. By eleven o’clock we 
are again afloat, nearing Annabesscook. The sky has become 
dark and threatening, and the wind blows strong from the East. 
Of the flock of ducks that rise up before us we take no heed, 
but as fast as lame and stiff shoulders and arms will permit, we 
paddle ahead. We open into Annabesscook, skirt across its 
foot, and turn down the Juggernaut. 

We meet with no obstruction this morning, for the heavy rain 
has raised the water a bit. We carry around the dam at East 
Monmouth, shoot down the quick water below, and on towards 
the lake. The current grows weaker, the stream deeper. We 
round the point at its foot, and dip our paddles in the clear 
waters of Cobbosseecontee. 

Grand old Cobbosseecontee! Biggest and brightest and 
best of all! Best to me, because by its shores, and on its 
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bosom, I have grown from weakness to strength, from sickness 
to health. I have breathed the pure air of its pine-clad borders ; 
I have sailed over its dancing waters, and, day after day, I 
have cast the tempting fly upon its sparkling surface. It has 
been my friend! I love it, and I give it hearty greeting. 

The light rain that has been falling for some time gives us no 
inconvenience, nor does the east wind stir up enough sea to 
offer serious drawback. Straight up the lake we go, pausing 
anon to drink in the matchless beauty of green isle and fertile 
shore; then on, for the storm is behind us! 

In a sheltered cove, on the eastern side of the ‘* Horseshoe,” 
we beach for dinner. It is three o’clock when we push off for 
the final run. 

Over to the east, and a little above us, is the head of Cobbos- 
seecontee stream, the connecting link between this lake and the 
Kennebec River. This stream is of great value to our manu- 
facturing interests ; it turns the wheels of many mills, and well 
it may, for between its banks flow the mingled waters of 
Greeley, and Maranocook, and Annabesscook, and Wilson, 
and Cobbosseecontee. P 

Our journey is nearly over. The wind has been hauling to 
the south, and now, for the first time, helps us along our way. 

On we go, drawing nearer and nearer to our cottage in the 
beautiful grove at the upper end of the lake. The sight of 
familiar forms about its door puts new life into our paddles. 
Our friends discover and hurry down to meet us. A stroke of 
the paddles, a toss of a wave —our canoe is beached and our 
cruise ended. 

A hard trip:—altogether ¢oo hard. Still we claim that our 
plans were not at fault, save in one particular,—that of not 
allowing for wind and weather. In six days, under favorable 
circumstances, we could have gone over this route easily,— 
leisurely. Had we gotten down Cobbossee Tuesday morning 
before the wind came up, we should have reached that night 
the spot on which we camped Wednesday night; for the wind 
would have been behind us from the time we entered the Jug- 
gernaut. Then came the two days of-rain, making, in reality, 
a loss of three days. 

The prudent thing to have done, was to have remained on 
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the shore of Maranocook till Friday morning, then retraced our 
course. But we had talked of the trip so long, that we felt 
it would be inglorious to give it up. We followed our pride, 
rather than our judgment, and we paid the penalty. 

And yet, now that it is over, we do not regret our action. 
Some of our experiences we shall never duplicate,—o, never! 
—and as we sit by the winter’s fire, and talk of the past and 
plan for the future, we shall refer, I know, with a good deal of 
pleasure, to our trip over the waters of beautiful Kennebec. 


“Why?” 
From the German of Maximilian Bern. 
By LAURA GARLAND CARR. 
Why is it that, with you in sight 
From morning till day closes, 


My dreams will run through all the night 
On nothing but wild roses? 


And when I pass a summer day 
Where those sweet blooms are teeming, 


Why is it, love, —O tell me, pray — 
Of you, all night I’m dreaming? 
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THE DESERTED MEETING - HOUSE. 
BY WILLIAM O. CLOUGH. 


The old meeting-house of which I write is situated upon a 
picturesque plain inthe geographical centre of a New England 
township, that is rich in history and famous as the scene of leg- 
ends that give color to romance and poetry. In its background, 
ragged mountain ranges rise tier upon tier against the Northern 
sky. Its foreground slopes to a rippling brook, and on either 
side woods stretch to the farming districts. This old edifice— 
square, stiff and unadorned in architecture, its shingles and 
unpainted clapboards falling off, moss gathering on its roof and 
wild vines clinging to its porches—is a veritable spectre of a 
silent generation of men and women, over the ashes and memo- 
ries of which it maintains solemn and undisturbed vigil. Within 
the decaying walls of this ancient zion no hymns of praise are 
sung, no words of Christian faith and hope are spoken; and 
from its desolate altar no incense rises, no prayers ascefid. 
Indeed, sad though the fact may be, that cold word ‘* deserted” 
is everywhere plainly visible; while that sadder word ‘‘ aband- 
oned” infects the very atmosphere that surrounds it and dulls 
the enthusiasm for old things that prompts one to linger in its 
presence in contemplation of its aspect and history. 

Behind this old meeting-house there is an old church-yard in 
which bushes and wild grass, and here and there a willow tree, 
nod in the wind, and where peacefully lie buried the bodies of 
the early settlers of the region. 

In front of this old meeting-house there is an unfenced com- 
mon, on which stand a dozen or more untrimmed oaks and 
maples, whose gnarled trunks and dead branches tell the story 
of their age and neglect. Here in the long ago—in the good 
old times that men and women of mature years dream and talk 
about—the people of the town gathered when momentous 
events were transpiring in their country’s history; here the 
drums were beat that summoned to arms the patriots of the 
Revolution; here, in after years, the farmers rendezvoused for 
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May and September training; and here the dear boys played 
soldier, and celebrated Independence day. It was also here 
that the prospects of the crops, the price current, politics, and 
many other secular subjects were discussed between the hours 
of Church service; here the town-meeting was held, and on 
this very spot occurred the happy annual event of the neighbor- 
hood— known as the ‘* Cattle Show.” 

It was late in the afternoon of a day during one summer 
vacation, while returning from a tishing jaunt along the margin 
of the brook, that I last visited the old meeting-house. I had 
hurried thither to find a place of shelter from a gathering storm. 
Already dark and ominous clouds hung over the hillside; a 
heavy wind, the forerunner of a tempest, sighed in the foliage 
of the trees, and bent like whip-cords the birches and alders by 
the stream, while the birds, alarmed by the distant peals of 
thunder and flashes of lightning, shrieked in frightful medley ; 
the cattle and sheep in the pastures hurried away to secluded 
places in the underbrush, and weird darkness, such as I had 
seldom observed before, settled on the scene. Approaching the 
deserted old edifice under these circumstances, a feeling of 
loneliness—something akin to fear—took possession of me; 
my nerves collapsed, and I sat down upon a boulder that had 
fallen from the wall. 

While in this plight a fortunate circumstance attracted my 
attention. The door of the old house stood ajar,—as though 
extending a welcome to the solitary pilgrim, and bidding him 
enter. I arose mechanically, and, approaching it cautiously — 
for I was somewhat undecided—hesitated at the threshold. I 
dreaded—at least that was the excuse I made to myself—to enter 
the mouldy and dungeon-like atmosphere that came to the nos- 
trils, and besides—for I may as well confess the truth—lI had 
been told only a few days before, that the place was haunted ; 
that the ghost of a woman had been seen there many times. 
Just then the storm broke in fury on the mountain side. Vivid 
flashes of lightning played in the horizon that bounded my 
view ; heavy peals of thunder caused the earth to tremble under 
my feet, and rumbled across the intervening valley, while heavy 
drops of rain, and a gray cloud that swept ground-ward, admon- 
ished me that I had best seek a place of safety. As I entered, 
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a feeling like that which must have possessed the venerable pil- 
grim of the scripture when he removed the sandals from his 
feet—remembering that the ground on which he stood was 
holy ground,—came over me. I had no thought beside at the 
moment, and hence, without giving the subject the slightest 
consideration, like one who follows a beaten path from force of 
habit, I sat down in the very pew I had occupied when, in 
youth, we were well-ordered, but unwilling listeners to long 
sermons that we younger ones did not understand, and which 
were not of the slightest interest to us. 

The old family pew. however, has its silent influence. 
Sacred memories cluster about it. It tells touching stories of 
home and kindred. ‘*Ah!” I sighed, ‘*what troubled and 
anxious hearts have here found the peace the world cannot 
give! What confessions, known only to the infinite Father, 
have here been made, and what great burdens have been lifted by 
faith and trust! What tired fathers and mothers have here found 
the only rest and quiet in passing weeks and yeats. How elo- 
quent itis! How, upon the returning pilgrim, the spirit of the 
old time steals with soothing influence, and how the softened, 
chastened sensibility almost feels the rustle of garments, and 
the touch of a vanished hand. How plainly he sees the fea- 
tures and forms of loved ones who are no more in this life ! 

Everything in and about this sacred old place was familiar 
to me. There, before my very eyes, was the altar of our 
fathers, its pretentious back rising to the beam on which the 
roof rested, and its ornamental mouldings, carved ornaments 
and brackets, telling of the superior workmanship of the car- 
penters of ‘ye olden times.’ There was the costly drapery that 
was once the object of admiring eyes, but which was now dingy 
and faded. There was the large sounding-board on which the 
cobwebs now clung, and the dust of half a century was undis- 
turbed; and the hand-finished sheathing, and the oil lamps on 
each side of the pulpit. There, too, were the high-backed 
square pews, with seats that turned up like the modern opera 
chair; here and there in racks were coverless hymnals, on the 
fly leaf of which were, doubtless, the scrawls of some boy or 
girl. On the south wall by the singer’s loft, the same gilt- 
framed clock was stilk suspended from an iron hook. There 
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was the gallery for the town’s poor on the east, and for tran- 
sient people and farm hands on the west.—and all about the 
church the forty-light windows, cobwebbed, dusty, and dark as 
twilight. All these objects had something of peculiar interest 
about them ; and had I been making a voluntary visit at a differ- 
ent hour of the day, and under different circumstances, with a 
talkative companion, I should have looked upon them with a 
freer enthusiasm and greater pleasure. 

But my mind was disturbed. The rain was now falling in 
torrents, the peals of thunder and the flashes of lightning were 
appalling, and the place was quite dark and altogether dreary. 
A gust of wind closed the door behind me with a startling 
report, the old edifice trembled and creaked in its joints, and 
the window shutters, too, rattled on their loose hinges. The 
situation was indeed dispiriting. I felt like one at the parting 
of the way —at the border land between the real and the 
unreal. Surely it was not an hour when things ideal naturally 
fill the mind, or flights of fancy control the impulses; and yet 
the place seemed ‘* filled with whispers ;” and, when the storm 
had spent its force, and repose had in a measure come to the 
excited body, strange thoughts and imaginings possessed me. 
On the one side was the visible world in the darkness of cloud 
and storm; on the other side was the invisible world in the 
light that reflects from the soul. In this light the venerable 
clergyman, whom I remembered well, was rehabilitated and 
before me in the sacred desk; the good deacons, with austere 
deportment significant of their high calling, were in their accus- 
tomed places in the chancel pew in front, and the singers in the 
gallery at the rear, while the empty pews were peopled with a 
congregation of the past. 

Few people can wonder that in such an hour and in such a 
presence as this— with such associations filling the eye and 
such reflections overwhelming the mind —the crowd in which we 
mingle in the avocations of life is forgotten. None can wonder 
that control of the nerves in a measure ceases, and that, with- 
out being clearly conscious of what is transpiring, the beholder 
is compelled to consider problems that have never before 
suggested themselves to his mind, and which have no con- 
necting link with affairs of every-day life and thought? Surely 
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it was not a common experience, and, therefore, it should not 
be a surprise that I was a good deal confused, and in a large 
measure unaccountable for my physical weakness and morbid 
delusion. 

As the drapery of cloud and storm which had veiled the 
heavens lifted, and the light increased, these preternatural 
objects faded from my vision and caused me to realize that I 
had drifted to the border of the supernatural. This old meet- 
ing-house, I meditated, is only a place for bats and swallows to 
inhabit, and for rats and mice to play hide-and-seek in. It is 
merely dismal and lonesome ! 

This view of the surroundings brought me but one desire. 
That desire was to depart, and that speedily. Yet something— 
possibly lack of decision,—caused me to remain. I hesitated, 
lingered, and presently strange sounds came to my ears; weird 
imaginings revived the activity of my brain and gave form and 
color to objects that had no tangible existence and were but the 
reflex of my mental and physical disturbance through the 
agency of the eye. 

But what if the place was haunted? I had never believed 
that disembodied spirits returned to the haunts of men, but for 
all that it might be true that they do. Might betrue! And, 
as though timed to meet the unnatural condition of my over- 
wrought imagination, there was clearly before me, standing 
erect in the old pulpit, the form of a young woman. 

The cold perspiration started from every pore, and fear took 
me into full possession. What could I do? What could I say? 
I catechised myself severely, and came to the conclusion that I 
was awake, and that I was in an old meeting-house, that I was 
in a normal condition of body and mind. It seemed that I 
could not be mistaken that my mental equilibrium had been 
restored, and I was consequently half persuaded that the form 
before me was only a strange, and for the moment, unfath- 
omable phenomenon. To my perplexity and discomfort, it did 
not disappear. I tried to be convinced that my optical vision 
was defective, that the light somehow focused at the pulpit; 
that the unaccountable figure was only the shadow of some ob- 
ject I could not discover; that I was asleep and in a night- 
mare dream; and, finally, that it was all a hallucination. My 
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confusion was only increased by these violent efforts of the 
mind to solve the mystery ; for, whatever it might be, it would 
not down. It had animation like a living being and had come 
to stay. 

In the meantime I forced my moral courage to its utmost 
limit and discovered that I could neither speak, fight, nor run 
away. I looked the apparition squarely in the face. The fea- 
tures seen in the semi-darkness were not like those I had seen 
in engravings and paintings representing angels and ghosts ; nor 
did they bear the slightest resemblance to those I had looked upon 
atséances. Moreover the clothing was positive ; there were no 
indications of the grave about it. In fact unless I was a mental 
wreck, and totally incapable of distinguishing between the real 
and the artificial, there stood before me a young woman of 
modern make-up, a being clothed in a jaunty summer habit, 
with a hat highly ornamented with flowers and feathers upon 
her head, bangs and frizzles upon her forehead, and a flashing 
diamond pin in the ribbon about her neck. Her contrast with 
materialized young women who had appeared before me *‘ onee 
on a time” was so marked as to greatly amaze me. Surely, 
thought I, the genuine article has at last been discovered; but, 
having found it, I have no earthly use for it. My only desire was 
to be excused from further acquaintance. 

But what was it? That was the perplexing question I could 
not answer. Suggestive interrogatives came fast. Was it an 
angel that had been ‘‘doomed to walk the earth a certain 
length of time” in penance for the sin of putting on airs among 
the majority, and for vainly imagining herself better in the sight 
of God than her less fortunate sisters! Was it a seraphim that 
had been sent to the neighborhood to gather a host from the 
city belles who pose as the moral, intellectual and fashionable 
superiors of those who are their equals in all things except the 
contents of their father’s pocket-books? More startling still,— 
was it a messenger with a summons for me to appear in the 
realms of the ‘‘great majority”? Was it the phantasm of 
dreamy reverie, or, in defiance of all natural laws, of all my 
disbeliefs and scoffing at spiritualism, a genuine disembodied 
spirit that had returned to earth and taken this favorable oppor- 
tunity to teach a serious and solemn lesson concerning the 
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mysteries that are hidden just beyond the veil that separates the 
seen from the unseen? I could not answer. 

Meanwhile the apparition had given no evidence of possess- 
ing a voice. It moved noiselessly about, and presently paused 
at the chancel window, and apparently watched with interest 
the progress of the storm. 

All this time my wonderment, and the tension upon the ner- 
vous system, increased, I felt that I was being punished before 
my time, and would gladly have made a hasty retreat, if I had 
felt sure of controlling my movements. On the contrary, I 
seemed to be in paralysis. My eyes were fixed,—the ghostly 
object filling my vision completely. Was it mortal or immor- 
tal? This wasthe question: It did not occur to me at the time 
that the former could not harm me; and that if it was the 
latter it must be shadowy, without substance, and incapable 
of sustained physical struggle with man. And yet—“what 
fools we mortals are!” My hair was standing on end, and the 
blood coursing excitedly through my veins. 

But the old meeting-house ghost had a voice like mortals. 
Listen ! 

‘‘Friends: As the medium of one who was born in tlifis 
mountain range, and who, for good and sufficient reasons, can- 
not speak for herself, I propose to relate to you, in the first per- 
son, the story of a life that was burdened with sorrow and made 
dark by unfaithfulness to betrothal vows. How it happened, 
and when it happened, that I obtained the confession (for such 
itis) you shall never know; but my purpose in relating it I 
will make clear to you. Briefly stated, — it is that those who 
are given to inconstancy, who hold all pledges lightly, may be 
led to see that such conduct is a crime, and punishable by laws 
that were enacted by higher tribunals than those over which 
men preside. Having stated the moral of my story at the out- 
set, I now proceed with the confession; giving, as nearly as I 
can, the words in which I received it.—*A good many years 
have come and gone since I lived and suffered among the peo- 
ple of the earth; and, strange as it may seem to those of you 
who are happy in your lot and to whom the world has endless 
attractions, I have never ceased to rejoice over my departure 
from the body or seen an hour when I had the slightest wish to 
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return. Let me say to you in all the sincerity I can command, 
that I found the world a cold and dreary place, peopled for. the 
most part — perhaps I am a little too broad in my statement — 
with selfish, unprincipled, unfeeling men and women. You 
shall judge.’” 

I did not wish to judge, but to get out of the haunted place. 
There was not, however, strength enough in my legs to carry 
me out, and so I was compelled to listen. 

‘*¢ Unlike my present pale countenance and unattractive form, 
in raiment not easily described, I was, when a participant in 
the affairs of earth, attractive in form and feature, blessed with 
robust health, and clothed as became the daughter of a well-to- 
do farmer. The winter I was eighteen I became the teacher 
of a district school. I also became the leading alto singer in a 
meeting-house now long deserted. In that church choir I made 
the acquaintance of a young man. It is the old, old story. 
He was the ideal beau of the times. I admired him. Our 
acquaintance ripened into regard, and found its fruition in the 
tenderest attachments—on my part, at least—to which the 
human heart is susceptible. I was indeed a happy woman. 
Weeks and months of supreme happiness went by, and one day 
he asked me for my hand in marriage. A few weeks later — 
he having visited me at my home and obtained my parents’ 
consent to our union—we were engaged. All our friends 
knew it. I then thought— silly girl that I was—that I had 
won all there was in the world worth having; while, to my 
narrow vision, the future of my life seemed secure in all things 
that minister to human happiness. 

‘I taught the school the next summer, and when autumn 
came (as I was to be married at Christmas) obtained the place 
for a schoolmate. Then I set about getting ready for the one 
event in a woman’s life. My father loved me, and made ample 
purchases of things I needed. My mother and my sister made 
my wedding dress as a gift of affection, and my two brothers— 
dear, dear boys who a few years later gave their lives to their 
country in a victorious battlke— were generous even to self- 
denial in their effort to give their sister a proper outfit. That I 
was a joyous and happy girl you may easily believe. 

‘ During the latter part of the autumn my lover’s letters be- 
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came less frequent, and he did not visit me on Thanksgiving 
Day, as he had promised. His excuse was that he could not 
spare the time from his business. I received his excuses in 
good faith, and forgave the neglect, as in duty bound. 

‘The time fixed for our marriage came at last. My ward- 
robe and the many beautiful articles that my kindred and friends 
had, by much sacrifice, obtained for me, were ready for the 
event. The house, in which there had been for several days a 
busy scene of cooking and cleaning, was in order; the tables 
were spread, the invited guests were present, and the clergyman 
had been summoned. The appointed hour arrived, but the 
bridegroom had not come! Though greatly distressed I en- 
deavored to conceal my feelings from my assembled friends, 
making to them all excuses I could frame for my dilatory lover. 
Perhaps some accident had befallen him; perhaps he was ill. 

‘ An hour passed, and still there were no tidings. My alarm 
and distress became too great for concealment. My friends 
looked into each other’s faces with increasing wonder, and still- 
ness as of a funeral came over the company. The good min- 
ister — who will vouch for my statement — comforted me as best 
he could under the embarrassing circumstances ; and presently 
the guests of the evening, one by one, departed,— some with- 
out bidding me good night, or a happy issue out of my trou- 
bles.’” 

The ghost again went to the chancel window; and as she 
remained there longer than before, it gave me an opportunity to 
consider the situation. Somehow my mind took a new track 
and I fell to criticising. ‘* Verily,” I said to myself, ‘this is 
all too natural to be unreal. Her voice and manner — although 
the former is somewhat augmented by the sounding-board,—are 
too human to be unearthly. There are no sepulchral tones in 
it. It is a voice like those trained in modern schools of elocu- 
tion. It is unnatural only in the sense that it is affected. 

The medium returned to the pulpit and continued the narra- 
tion, while I shivered and listened as before. 

‘¢ «My parents and brothers and sisters were more than kind to 
me. They spoke most hopeful, endearing, and comforting 
words. They begged me to forget all but them ; they reminded 
me that I had a good home; they promised me more of happi- 
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ness in the future than I had lost, and they endeavored to per- 
suade me that the man who had won my heart and then deceived 
me, was not worthy of my hand in marriage, and that I was 
fortunate in finding it out before it was too late. 

‘I passed a sleepless night, —trying to look on the bright 
side and anticipating a joyous morning. The next day I spent 
in hysterical weeping, watching, and waiting. Towards its 
close my brother, happening to be at the village post-office and 
meeting an acquaintance from the section where my recreant 
lover resided, was told of his perfidy. He had married my 
schoolmate, — the very woman to whom I had given up my 
school. 

The last fact added poignancy to my weight of sorrow. I 
had been humiliated in the presence of my friends. I was now 
wounded to the very depths of my soul. Bewildered, cast 
down, helpless, hopeless, and in the torture that leads to de- 
spair, I could no longer reason with myself. The point where 
self-control ceases had been passed, and I was a mental wreck. 

‘My heart was broken. My happiness had vanished like 
the imagery of adream. My cherished hopes were destroyed. 
The plans that I had made for the future mocked me. _ Frright- 
ful presentiments came up before me; and, if it were pos- 
sible to make my mental condition worse, passion and wicked 
thoughts controlled my intellect, so that, even though I was in 
a good home with kind and loving friends, there was not a ray 
of light in the dark horizon that lowered about and circum- 
scribed my vision. 

‘In vain I sought to discover a silver lining to the clouds 
that enshrouded me, and thus to calm myself. In vain I 
sought to put away childish things and be a brave girl. Noth- 
ing seemed clear to me, except that I had parted with all that 
was dear to me, —that I could never hold my head up in the 
community again,—that everybody would shun me,—that I had 
lost all that I had a desire to live for. Foolish girl that I was, 
I allowed myself to sink to the lowest depth of unreasoning 
sorrow, when I should have had courage and pride to rise 
above such grovelling. 

‘A night of the bitterest and most intense sorrow followed. 
Towards morning I became calm, with the calmness of desper- 
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ation, of hopelessness,—the stolid stupor that accompanies 
blasted anticipation and hopeless ambition. The past, with its 
ecstacy of joy, derided me; the future, with its certainties and 
uncertainties, appalled me. I imagined that I had become the 
laughing-stock of the whole town; that the thoughtless and 
unsympathetic would ridicule me; that those who envied me 
my beauty and good home would now look upon me with dis- 
dain; and I felt that I could never regain the peace which I 
had forfeited in society. I wished that I might die, and thus 
escape from a world of trouble. 

‘Thus my mind fluctuated; thus I brooded over my misfor- 
tune and disgrace, until brain fever set in, and I became a rav- 
ing maniac. In my mad violence my recreant lover and his 
hated bride haunted me hour after hour, and day after day. 
They were ever, it seemed to me, by my couch, —ever tor- 
menting me. They were demons whom I could not shake off; 
monsters, from whom I could not escape. I cursed them and 
pitied them by turns; I forgave them and threatened them in 
the same breath; I bade them go their way in peace, and I 
declared that I would follow them in vengeance. The fever 
turned at last, leaving me but a shadow of my former self. My 
hair, on which I had prided myself, had fallen from my head; 
my beauty had vanished. I was a mental and physical wreck. 

‘ During the first stages of my halfucination I had lucid mo- 
ments. Then I would realize the unwomanliness of my con- 
duct, and, in contrition and remorse, reproach myself and 
resolve that I would rise superior to such grovelling, and, when 
restored to health, begin life over again. Then my friends 
would be encouraged in the hope that I would eventually re- 
cover. But these experiences were at long intervals and of 
short duration. At each relapse I lost ground, and in the end 
I became a confirmed lunatic, and a constant care to my friends. 
Despite the watchfulness of my parents, I often wandered away, 
— drawing the attention of curious and unsympathetic eyes. I 
often became frenzied, and was everywhere known as ‘‘ Mad 
Nancy.” I required more care than an infant in its mother’s 
arms; and the strangest part of it all is that I hada vague and 
indistinct knowledge of all this, knew people,— and could con- 
verse quite intelligently on ordinary subjects. 
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‘ All the members of my family were good to me. My eld- 
est sister even refused an advantageous offer of marriage be- 
cause of her sense of duty towards me. 

‘Whenever I strayed from home— often with disarranged 
hair, torn clothing, and bleeding limbs, — for I could not pro- 
tect myself — thoughtless boys would jeer at me and silly girls 
laugh at me. I was everybody’s target, everybody’s subject of 
ridicule ; and yet I ought not to say this, for there were a good 
many kind neighbors who had sympathy for my misfortune, 
and sufficient respect for my parents to conduct me home. 

‘What became of my faithless lover? I will teli you.— His 
career was gloomy, sad, and miserable indeed. Nothing pros- 
pered at his hands, and he had many burdensome and grievous 
crosses. His wife lost her health, and became nervous, irasci- 
ble, and a bill of expense. She died after ten years of unhappy 
married life, leaving a son, who, being an invalid, was a con- 
stant care to the father. These hardships and troubles kept 
him poor and made him prematurely old; and so, after fifteen 
years of life without a ray of sunshine in it, in sorrow and sin- 
cere contrition for the wrong he had done—a wrong he would 
gladly have righted after the death of his wife, if it had been 
in his power to do so, he endeavored to make my demented 
life more sunny and comfortable. I had just enough of reason 
left to realize this; and, while I do not distinctly remember to 
have had sufficient control of my mind to forgive him, I have 
a clear idea that he was my idol, and that I followed him about 
on many occasions as a dumb animal follows a kind master. 

‘But the end came at last, and, fortunately for me, came 
before my parents died. It came unexpectedly, as the result 
of my lover’s death. He was killed by a railroad accident; 
and, strange to say, on the anniversary of the night we were to 
have been married. This circumstance was clear to me. [| 
was prostrated with grief that knew no bounds, which I have 
never been able to fathom or understand, and which no conso- 
lation that friends could offer was sufficient to assuage. I 
refused food, refused the care and comfort that I had enjoyed, 
became violent and unmanageable. One night I escaped from 
my room in my father’s house, and, although immediate search 
was made for me, was not discovered till the next morning. 
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My body was prostrate upon my lover’s grave, and my spirit 
had fled to the abode where there are no sorrows or sufferings 
like those of earth, and where men and women come to a better 
understanding.’ ” 

The apparition vanished, or, to be more particular in state- 
ment, deliberately descended the pulpit stairs, walked to the 
chancel door, and disappeared. I drew a long breath of relief, 
and for the moment, was like a prisoner released from iron 
bonds. Weak, exhausted, worn out by the tension to which 
my nervous system had been subjected for more than an hour, 
I staggered to the open air. My energy presently revived ; and 
with fish-rod in hand and empty basket slung upon my back, I 
turned homeward, like a worn-out pilgrim seeking repose. 

On the following evening I attended an amateur entertain- 
ment at the town hall in the village, given under the auspices 
of a party of summer boarders from the ‘‘ back range” and for 
the benefit of a fund with which to build a new fence around 
‘‘ Forefather’s Cemetery.” Part first of the programme passed, 
then a young man played a piano solo as a prelude to part 
second. The music ceased, and a young woman came trip- 
pingly forward from the right wing of the stage. Up to this 
time I had taken little note of the performances, being occu- 
pied with cogitations upon the strange occurrence of the after- 
noon. Her appearance reminded me strongly of the figure I 
had seen in the old church, and my attention became at once 
closely engaged. Opening a manuscript upon the desk, she 
commenced to read with the same emphasis, the same studied 
elocution, the same monotonous tones, the very tale that I 
had heard in church in the dimness and tumult of the thunder 
storm. ‘The mystery was cleared at once. I had simply over- 
heard the young lady’s rehearsal of her reading, by which she 
had sought to prepare herself for a better rendering of her ° 
part before the expected audience. The darkness and noise of 
the storm had prevented her discovering my presence, other- 
wise I should not have experienced the doubtful privilege of the 
preliminary, but more effective recital of her instructive story. 
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THE BRITISH CAKE. 
A Reminiscence of the War of 1812. 


By MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 


One golden September day not many years ago, a family 
party had gathered in the handsome ‘‘best room” of a home 
in a goodly city in Maine. Every arrangement betokened 
comfort and coming festivities. In the windows were banks of 
blossoming plants; over the folding doors climbed a luxuriant 
vine,—a living decoration, which the curious carved work now 
in fashion among the rich cannot equal. In its corner sang the 
mocking-bird, and the family cat sat on the hearth-rug, blink- 
ing at the fire. Three generations sat about the bountiful 
table; in number just double that which sat about King 
Arthur’s ‘* Round Table” of old; the odd, and according to 
those ancient legends, dangerous seats, being safely occupied 
by the givers of the feast, ‘* Uncle Ben” and his hospitable wife. 

Her face, beneath clustering white curls, had lost none of its 
old-time kindness; and Uncle Ben had still the ruddy cheek 
and merry twinkling eye which some of us remembered on his 
wedding day, one fine morning long ago. A busy, congenial, 
and pure life had left no chance for age to fasten its signs upon 
their faces. 

In the centre of the table, on a stand raised above the fruits 
and salads, cakes and flowers, was placed a huge blue platter. 
Many a time had my childish fingers traced the curious Chinese 
figures upon it, wondering what could be going on in the funny 
‘ blue Pagoda, beside the blue brook on the bottom of the dish! 
After fifty years I seemed to see it all, even through the savory 
pile which covered it; for the ‘‘ British Cake” had just come 
in,—a crisp, creamy short-cake, smothered in a ‘‘dip” made 
also of golden cream. ‘*Oh, Oh!” cried the third generation, 
clapping their rosy hands; but a tear started in Uncle Ben’s 
eye, and dropped on the big silver plate which was to hold his 
share of the feast. The older ones knew he was thinking of 
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the childish hands which had first made the cake, and served 
it to a weary, worried household. 

The setting sun lay in broad bands on floor and table when 
the feast was over, and Ruth, the **baby” of the company, 
slipping her hand into her great-uncle’s, whispered : 

‘¢Please, why do you celebrate the fourth of July in Septem- 
ber? We have it in Connecticut just when it was made.” 

So the old story was told once more by Uncle Ben, as follows : 

Many years ago, my Ruth, more than have passed over 
my head, white as it is, our first British Cake was eaten. The 
story was told me so young and has been so often repeated that 
I have always believed I was present on the occasion, and shall 
doubtless put myself into the story sometimes. Your grand- 
mother who went to Heaven long before you came to us, made 
and named the cake. 

But to make the tale plain I must begin with a little history ; 
it is well sometimes to refresh our memories by glancing back 
on our country’s early struggles. There was a sad war going 
on in those days, called the war of 1812. For years this war 
with England had seemed inevitable ; her people had long been 
in the habit of pouncing upon our vessels, taking or destroying 
what they carried, detaining our sailors and treating them 
cruelly, and thousands of them were serving in their ships of 
war. By both countries also, private vessels had been allowed 
to cruise about, annoying trade and taking the vessels of the 
enemy. Along our New England coast the bad effects of this 
practice had been greatly felt, commerce had dwindled away, 
the fishermen had given up their business, and having no use 
for their vessels had drawn them up on shore. Food was very 
scarce,—even bread too dear to be had by many. At one time 
pork was fifty dollars a barrel,—hard, you see, on us whose 
dish of pride was ‘‘ baked beans”. 

We New Englanders, snugly settled down on our farms, 
naturally dreaded another war with that proud Great Britain ; 
like the young birds out here in the orchard—satisfied with the 
small freedom of their nest, they don’t want to venture into the 
wide, free air outside. The British thought that we too were 
disposed to stay in our nests, and let them take care of us; so 
they offered insult after insult to our flag, and boasted in their 
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newspapers that the ‘‘ United States could not be kicked into a 
war”. But war came at last, whether we wanted it or not, and 
I guess they found us sterling patriots at the bottom. 

In order to carry supplies to her suffering soldiers stationed 
at Halifax, a fleet was sent from England, with provisions ; but 
no sooner was its errand accomplished than they began to 
plague us up along the shores of the Penobscot. One Septem- 
ber day in 1814, part of their fleet, carrying many soldiers, and 
women, and children, started up the coast to see what they 
could get that was good, and what they could give that was 
bad.* 

The British anchored for the night a few miles below 
Hampden. At the wharf in this place lay the brig Adams, 
belonging to the American navy, undergoing repairs. This 
vessel had been very successful in her cruising about, taking 
brigs, schooners, and other prizes, and was getting ready for 
another voyage. Now what should her proud captain think 
but that this fleet had been despatched to seize his pet vessel? 
Without a moment’s loss, he hoisted the cannon from his vessel, 
planted it on the wharf and at other advantageous points, and 
otherwise made ready for a fight. 

A company of our militia was soon on the ground to aid in 
the defense of the village, and the plucky captain and his men 
stood by their guns all right, waiting for the enemy to appear. 
It was a dismal, stormy night, and no doubt our honest farmers 
and tradesmen, acting the part of soldiers, had much trembling 
of heart and many thoughts of home. In the early morning, 
through a dense fog, the dreaded vessels hove in sight. Our 
men fired a few rounds; then, without waiting for orders, broke 
and ran away. 

Our stout captain had also opened a raking fire upon the 
vessels and barges full of soldiers, and nobody knows what 
deed of valor he might have done, or how much harm we 
might have been spared, had he not at that point perceived the 
militia running away. This sight proved such a damper upon 
his own courage that he just spiked his guns, set fire to his 





* [This armament was under the command of Sir John Sherbrook, and consisted of the seventy-four 
gun ships Dragon, Spenser and Bulwark, the frigates Bacchante and ‘lenedos, the sloops Sylph and Peru- 
vian, the schooner Pictu, a large tender, and ten transports. On board these were about four thousand 
troops, under the command of General Gerard Gosselin.— Ep1Tor.] 
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good vessel, and retreated with the rest. In less than an hour 
after he fired his first shot, that little place was in full possession 
of the enemy. 

They treated the people with abuse, plundered their homes, 
killed their cattle, and offered insults which were a disgrace to 
the British name. No wonder the quiet people living along its 
banks imagined their peaceful river full of cruel demons, and 
that by the time they reached our little ‘‘city” all hearts were 
terror-stricken. Flags of truce were sent to meet them, on 
land and water. ‘* Unconditional surrender” was the only 
reply ; so there was nothing to do but to receive the incoming 
foe like welcome guests. The Court House, school houses, 
dwelling houses, were opened to them; cattle and sheep made 
ready; all the bread brought forth, and the best of the gardens 
and wine-cellars set out for our thankless visitors. 

In the river above were many of our beautiful vessels, 
several of which were burned by the enemy, while some of the 
best sailed out of sight with the British fleet, when their force 
retired to the mouth of the river. My father used to tell us that 
two or three of these, after floating down the river a short 
distance, shrank away from their new masters as if they had 
something human about them, and in the dusk of the evening 
got ashore. Our people saw the flame of their burning, and 
rejoiced that these, at least, had been lost to the foe. 

Our father was away with the soldiers from the first alarm ; 
mother and their little flock was in the home. Joseph, the 
eldest of the eight, a lad of sixteen, ‘‘ full of fight,” so soon as 
he heard of the arrival of the British, ran down the road to the 
house of our General, and climbed to the flat roof to see the 
‘‘fun.” This roof was visible to the enemy at one point, and 
spying, probably, the boyish figure, one fired as they sailed by ; 
but the ball flew harmlessly over his head, and plowed itself 
into the high ground in the rear. The young patriot, with the 
terrible whiz of the missile in his ears, and muttering the cry of 
his elders, ‘‘ British dogs,” flew from the spot to the shelter of 
home. After the fight, however, he went back, found and dug 
up the ball. I can show it to you to-day. 

In the one chamber of our low-rovfed house, where mother 
had fled with us children on Joseph’s precipitant return, we sat 
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clinging to each other and listening almost breathlessly, hour 
after hour; mother alone venturing now and then to take a 
stealthy peep from the darkened window. About noon, one of 
the terrible black barges came sailing leisurely up the narrow 
river from Hampden, passing the lonely farms, on one of which 
stood our house. No monster from the lower regions could 
have more effectually paralyzed all hearts with fear. It came 
to anchor over a sand bank which at low tide was entirely out 
of water. Some of our neighbors who were on the watch said: 

‘¢ They are strangers, and do not know their danger. We 
will surprise and take that barge when the tide goes out.” But 
some one must have turned traitor; for after leisurely surveying 
the poor surroundings, and sufficiently scaring the unprotected 
women and children, at the right moment they started, haughtily 
gliding down the river to their fleet. 

‘¢ They are going, my children,” cried the brave mother from 
her post. 

‘*No; oh, no; they stop—and right here!” 

‘¢ Hush—they move — going —down—down! Thank God, 
they are below the bridge!” Up rose soft, glad cries, as one 
and another fell on mother’s neck in tears of joy. 

Presently it began to dawn upon the little group that they had 
not tasted a morsel of food since the hurried breakfast by 
candle-light,— neither was there anything cooked in the house. 
‘‘If the British come, they shall not find pies and cakes in this 
house,” had been the mother’s word. So the great oven was 
left unheated, and the daily baking undone. Now both mother 
and children turned to a slender girl of less than a dozen years, 
saying, ‘‘ Eliza, you make us something.” 

‘* Mother, dear, she replied, ‘‘ the cows are still in the pasture, 
and there is no bread in the house; what can I do?” 

Mother moved baby’s cradle, lifted one of the rough boards, 
—and there, beneath the floor, stood shining pans of milk and 
two big cheeses, which the wise little woman had hidden that 
morning. 

‘*Here, child, see what you can do with these, — my head is 
blind with pain. You, Joseph, carry them to the buttery; set 
my rocker close by; I will keep you company.” 

So the little willing fingers skimmed the milk, sifted flour, and 
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stirred up a cake, rolled and creased it, and slipping it into the 
great tin baker, stood it before the bright fire. Then the 
‘¢ spider” was set on the coals, and with more cream and eggs a 
‘¢ dip” was made, mother now and then giving a loving hint. 
Soon the cake, brown and crisp, was split and laid square by 
square into the smoking cream, and piled upon this very plat- 
ter, —our Thanksgiving platter, —brought from dear old Mar- 
blehead, on the wedding journey to the woods of Maine. 

‘¢ Yes, take all the Thanksgiving things, for we have received 
deliverance from the Lord whereof we are glad,” cried mother, 
lifting up her trembling hands. 

Just then a rider was seen on the hill-top—the horse they 
knew. 

‘¢ Father,” was the one cry that arose. 

‘¢ They are gone — we are safe,” came the answer. 

Lo, in the sunset—as to-day—we ate our first ‘* British 
Cake.” The long, low kitchen was very unlike this room,— 
with its bare, uneven floor, white with much scouring, its hard 
wooden settles, its immense fire-place and black crane of ket- 
tles; but there was the same sunshine to glorify all, the same 
love within, the same God overhead. : 

The dear child who made the cake was the only one who 
could not taste it; nestled down by father’s side, while his 
fearful tale was told, her tears for the first time fell thick and 
fast. She was one who, as a child, and afterwards as wife 
and mother, could muster courage to serve in time of need, 
keeping her own pain in her heart, or showing it only at last 
when relief had come. I grew up beside her, looking upon 
her as little less than an angel; for, from the time I was old 
enough to know her voice until she died, I do not recall one 
fretful word. 

Well, those fearful memories melted away in time, but as 
often as the day came round, we skimmed the milk, made the 
cake, and, gathering about the table, ate and thanked God for 
home and peace,—as we who are left, are doing to-day. 

Thus Uncle Ben ended his relation of the family tradition, 
while his moist eyes and smiling face attested at once his 
sympathy with the former generation and his happiness with 
the present. 
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Tue feeling aroused among the Roman Catholics of New York, by 
the suspension of Rev. Dr. McGlynn, from his functions as the pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Church, nominally for refusing obedience to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, but really because of his active sympathy with the 
land reform agitation, according to the new doctrine enunciated with 
so much originality and logical force by Mr. Henry George, may mark 
the era of a distinctly new departure in this country, in reference to 
ecclesiastical intrusion into the domain of citizenship. The command 
issued by his superior to Dr. McGlynn, to desist altogether from both 
the advocacy and the support of the Henry George views, is to be taken 
as the condemnation of those views by purely spiritual authority. It 
could by the same right condemn any other views held by adherents of 
the Roman Catholic church, whether economical, like those of Mr. 
George, or political, as in the case of party leadership. This position 
once yielded, and we have the Roman church in American politics at 
a single bound. Conceding this point, all is conceded. It would not 
alter the case at all in point of principle, to admit even that the 
views of the church were right, while those it opposed were wrong ; 
the issue is simply on the right of any church whatever, now or in the 
future, to assume to control the free opinions of American citizens, on 
matters strictly political and economical. 

There is no need of going any further into the case than is necessary 
for making so brief and plain a statement. There is no occasion, in 
fact, for any manifestation of feeling, where the common determination 
is so fixed as it is on this question. Americans are too well grounded 
in the first principles of their republican system, to need to manifest 
their belief by any ebullitions, which tend rather to cloud an issue 
already sufficiently clear. This is no merely local outburst which the 
New York Catholics have made, but the energetic statement of a case 
in which all Protestants and Agnostics, as well as Jews and heretics, 
are equally interested with Catholics. Said one of the resolutions 
adopted by the mammoth meeting in Cooper Institute,—‘*‘As Cath- 
olics, loyal to our religion, and in its highest interests, we protest most 
emphatically against any attempt to extend ecclesiastical authority into 
the sphere of politics; and while cheerfully yielding full obedience to 
the authorities of the church in matters of religion, we emphatically 
deny the right of the Pope, propaganda, or archbishop to prescribe 
for American Catholics, lay or cleric, what economic opinions they 
shall express, or what line of political action they shall pursue or 
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abstain from ; and we denounce any attempt to inflict ecclesiastical 
penalties upon any American citizen, lay or cleric, for political speech 
or action, as a dragging of religion into politics that is both scandalous 
to the Church and dangerous to the principles of American freedom.” 

This is good doctrine and sound, on the score of free citizenship ; and 
no pretended exigency of ecclesiastical authority can set it aside. It is 
not a question of soundness of opinion, but of the right to hold and ex- 
press political opinions at all. The next step to suppressing them, is 
directing them, after which it would matter but little what opinions 
are held by any one save by the ruling sacerdotal power. 


* * 
a 


ALL communication between man and man is telepathy and indirect 
mind-reading. No mind ever directly knows any other mind. Modern 
psychology is unanimous in the verdict that we never directly know 
aught but our own subjective states. The phenomena of the recog- 
nized senses are only so many various feelings, from some of which 
we draw inferences concerning the disposition and action of other 
minds. ‘* Telepathy ’’ and ‘‘ mind-reading” are the same process 
carried beyond these recognized senses. They are, therefore, not 
abnormal, and are worthy of scientific attention and study. 


* * 
* 


Tue fisheries dispute, made all but insufferably intense of late by 
the studied action of the Canadian government, is at present assuming 
proportions of a decidedly serious nature. The careful treatment of it 
in the President’s annual message to Congress, hardly excited the ex- 
pectation that it would so soon form the topic of an unusual communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury to the same body, the very 
determined and outspoken report of a joint committee, and the intro- 
duction of a retaliatory measure in the House of Representatives. 
Nevertheless, all this has happened, and it appears to have come pretty 
nearly together. The defiant spirit manifested by Canada in relation 
to all United States fishing vessels entering Canadian waters, endorsed 
and approved as it has been by the home government, could not be 
suffered to proceed without challenging serious attention on the part of 
our government. A spirit has at last been aroused that will not down 
again short of a settlement of this issue on the broad and lasting basis 
of equity and neighborhood comity. As it is going, Canada is study- 
ing the most effective methods of offering us insult. 

Congress has placed authority in the President’s hands to exact re- 
prisals of Canada for her persistent injustice and hostile spirit, and it is 
understood that public proclamation of such a purpose will not be long 
delayed. If American vessels are to be denied rights in British North 
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American ports or adjacent waters, to which they are entitled by treaty 
or by the law of nations, then the President is by proclamation to prohibit 
vessels bearing the British flag and coming from such ports from enter- 
ing the ports of the United States, under penalty of seizure and forfeit- 
ure entire. It is further proposed to forbid the entrance into the United 
States of all merchandise coming by land from the provinces of British 
North America, as well as of the cars, engines and other rolling stock 
of any railway company of the same provinces. This would obviously 
amount to non-intercourse, but it would be willingly undertaken in 
defence of rights that plainly belong to the United States by treaty and 
by the law of nations. It would be far better than war, for it would 
work all the desired effects of war, without its devastation. If it is 
domestic politics in Canada that furnish the excuse for her present 
otherwise unaccountable conduct toward us, their governing motive is 
likely soon to undergo a change. 
7 

Some people say they like winter in the season of winter, and these 
are the ones who cannot complain of the past month’s experience. 
Any description of it would but heighten the difficulty of appreciating 
the reality. It is rare to get caught here in New England in a temper- 
ature ranging from ten to thirty degrees below zero. Coming at the 
end of a series of experiments in sudden weather changes, it was a fit- 
ting climax for the nondescript whole, and opened the eyes of people 
wider than they had been opened before. At best, all speculations on 
the possible weather of peninsular New England are worse than idle, 
and prophecies are wholly out of the question; we are placed in a 
corner of the continent, seaward, where the winds that race across the 
continent from the vast atmospheric gulf of the northwest, are in a 
state of continual conflict with the winds blowing in from the Atlantic, 
and contradictory cross-currents, with attendant sudden changes, form 
the staple of a climate that is the despair of all students of the atmos- 
pheric envelope. Still, no part of the continent is a more desirable 
place of residence for at least five months of the year, while it is no 
small crumb of consolation to think there is still a populous latitude to 
the north of us. 

*,° 

A wRITER in a local contemporary seriously suggests a new and 
worthy study for women, ‘‘not perhaps so classical as Shakespeare, nor 
so fashionable as Browning,”’— the study of local history. Wonder is 
expressed that with the American appreciation of local color, and of 
the value to the present of the background of a rich past, this most 
attractive of studies has not been more generally pursued. No matter 
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if every student of local history is not able to give literary form to the 
result of her investigations, they would be none the less worth making 
for that reason. Everything is of real interest that touches the life of 
the people. The devoted historian prizes above all others, the glimpses 
of the social conditions of past days, which can be had only by the 
painstaking researches of those who engage in them from the real love 
of it. The true story of every town with a history is worth telling, even 
though each hand in it completes but a short chapter. There are char- 
acters and incidents in abundance all over New England history, that 
await resurrection and the glorification of a new life, at the hands of 
those who are not easy to be appalled with an opening quarry of 
minute details. The New ENGLAND MAGAZINE keeps its pages at all 
times open to the contributions of just such historic delvers in our na- 
tive soil, and promises them a hearty hospitality. 


* * 
* 


Some of the professors of the Andover Theological Seminary have 
been formally and elaborately prosecuted for heresy ; and the accused 
have defended themselves with equal care, to show that they are sub- 
stantially orthodox, or at the least in accord with the spirit of the 
Andover creed. ‘The contest is a specimen of the antagonistic work- 
ings of progressive and conservative minds, the world over, byt 
especially marking, perhaps, our own age. Men are trying every- 
where to gradually widen, improve, and reform old institutions from 
within. They do not wish to step down and out from their seats of 
power, or their theatres of influence. For this feeling, and the course 
of action to which it prompts them, they have good reasons, personal 
and public. They may well consider that for every man to cut his old 
acquaintance as soon as he gets an advanced idea, would be very 
foolish and very injurious; and for any educational and church con- 
nections to follow the same course, it is none the less unwise. They 
are justified in reflecting that for advanced and advancing minds to 
leave old institutions of wealth, and dignity, and influence, is only to 
leave them to be controlled by the narrow, the superficial, the ignorant, 
and the intellectually unprincipled, if not morally unprincipled. Lest, 
therefore, they leave the mightiest agencies in the most incompetent 
hands, it behooves them to retain their hold upon this agency as 
long as they can with honor, that they may direct them well and 
wisely, and for the public good, and in a track of continued and 
prospective progress. Just as a competent engineer ought not to 
abandon his engine to an unskilled man, and endanger the lives of the 
people on the train, so neither should they abandon the great enginery 
of public institutions to those who hate knowledge and despise ad- 
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vancing thought. It is doubtless manifest that a train of thinking 
somewhat like this, influences the minds of these professors in the posi- 
tion which they still occupy and attempt to hold, with the views 
which, as to their form, whatever may be said of their spirit, are not 
in clear accord with the creed which they have subscribed to, nor at 
all in accord with the known views of those who made the creed, at 
the time they made it. 

The main line of defence followed by the defendants was that they 
are substantially orthodox, that their deviation from the standards are 
only such as should be considered compatible with essential unity. 
The main points of alleged heterodoxy concerned the condition of the 
heathen, future probation, and the nature of the atoning work of 
Christ. The last, however, was of too vague and indefinite a charac- 
ter to steadily and strongly fix attention, and so it was allowed to slide. 
It was argued that future probation is morally necessary for those who 
have not enjoyed the privilege of hearing the gospel in this life. The 
defendants were definite and firm in its advocacy, adducing to the 
moral arguments in its favor, and showing that on these points the 
creed was less definite than on most others by the omission of terms 
and phrases that should have been in, had the framers of the creed 
been positive and fixed against the doctrine now advocated by the 
defendants, while some positive terms are used which seem to indicate 
that there was a thought and feeling of flexibility and liberality on the 
subject. 

The court has adjourned, but no sentence has yet been published. 

This contest is one of the most conspicuous heresy trials of our age, 
and: is destined to be repeated in various forms and various connec- 
tions, and, we may add, doubtless, with similar results. It is every- 
where and always an effort on the part of the advancing minds to show 
how little they advance, and on the part of their opponents to show 
that they advance too much, and on dangerous ground, and must be 
prosecuted for trespass. f 

But the weight of favor on the part of the public will be for the pro- 
fessors ; and sentences will be comparatively light, indefinite, and in- 
effective ; and this will make truth advance by stealth and connivance, 
and by conquered opposition, as it always does. 


WEBSTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue founding of the Webster Historical Society commenced a new 
era in the teaching of political science in the United States. Although 
suggested by Daniel Webster himself about three years before his 
death, when he pointed out the principles that should govern the 
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general teaching of political economy, the Society itself was not 
formed until nine years ago, when the preliminary meeting was held 
at Marshfield —the late Ashburton Webster presiding. At a subse- 
quent meeting in Boston the articles of association were adopted, 
Stephen M. Allen was chosen President, and John D. Long, Albert 
Palmer, ‘and Albert E. Pillsbury were chosen a committee on by-laws 
and for framing a platform of principles to be adopted for the govern- 
ment of the Society. Subsequently a charter was obtained under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts, and Thomas W. Ladd became 
Corporation Secretary, Thomas W. Cummings, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Francis M. Boutwell was chosen Treasurer. The Centen- 
nial Celebration, in which the State of Massachusetts, together with 
the city of Boston, took a large interest, was held in October, 1882. 
The demonstration in Boston and Marshfield was one of the greatest 
ever made in either place. The President of the United States, with a 
number of his Cabinet, the governors of New England and United 
States Senators, members of Congress, and the whole military of the 
State participated in the celebration. 

Governor Long succeeded Mr. Allen as President, who in turn was 
succeeded by Governor Bell, of New Hampshire, who was followed 
by Governor Chamberlain, of Maine, who still retains the office. The 
membership at present is about twelve hundred of the most influential 
citizens of the United States, chosen from all political parties and from 
all religious denominations — the principles of the Society being non- 
partisan and non-sectarian. The objects, as suggested by Mr. Webster 
himself, were to teach political principles of the highest erder to the 
young; such, in fact, as would be suited to any probable party that 
might afterwards arise, and not be repugnant to the social or religious 
convictions of the American people. In addition to this, the teachings 
were to be suited to the highest present statesmanship, that the voting 
citizens of our country might awaken to a full realization of their 
duties as American citizens, and for the development of rising poli- 
ticians into that type of true statesmanship which shall ever meet the 
great moral, social, economic, and political issues of the day, rather 
than the hot, blind, unreasonable, and unreasoning partizanship of 
party. Since the formation of the Society, like movements have been 
made in various States, and many working societies have been formed. 
One of these, a most gigantic effort, may be found in the American 
Institute of Civics, whose associations now extend into most every 
State of the Union. It is the purpose of the Webster Historical 
Society now to meet the live issues of the day more earnestly than in 
the past, by allowing discussions, both Zvo and com, upon such matters 
as strongly exercise the public mind, giving both sides an opportunity 
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to discuss their principles in public. It was proposed by the officers 
of the Society to keep the expenses at first within the moderate limit 
of a contribution of one dollar each by resident members, and keep 
within these bounds of expenditure until a much more liberal outlay 
should be finally fixed upon by the Finance Committee. The late 
Mr. Henry P. Kidder had plans of establishing a much larger source 
of revenue for the Society, which have been interrupted by his death. 
But the many wealthy members are now developing plans for a more 
enlarged usefulness of the Society than ever, which, it is aie may 
hereafter be realized, and at an early day. 


ANNUAL MEETING, ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND APPOINTMENT OF 
CoMMITTEES. 


At the annual election of officers of the Webster Historical Society. 
held in Boston, on the afternoon of January 18, the following gentle- 
men were unanimously chosen : — 


President, the Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain of Maine; vice-presi- 
dents, the Hon. Alexander H. Rice, Massachusetts; the Hon. George 
F. Edmunds, Vermont; the Rev. Noah Porter, Connecticut ; the Hon. 
Henry Howard, Rhode Island; the Hon. George W. Nesmith; the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, Maine; the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, Dela- 
ware ; the Hon. William M. Evarts, New York; the Hon. J. Henry 


Stickney, Maryland; the Hon. D. W. Manchester, Ohio; the Hon. 
John Wentworth, Illinois; the Hon. Lucius F. Hubbard, Minnesota ; 
the Hon. J. C. Welling, District of Columbia; the Hon. George C. 
Ludlow, New Jersey; General William T. Sherman, Missouri; Dr. 
Edward W. Jenks, Michigan; Captain Clinton B. Sears, Tennessee ; 
the Hon. Joseph B. Young, Iowa; the Hon. Horace Noyes, West 
Virginia; the Hon. James H. Campbell, Pennsylvania; the Hon. 
William H. Baker, New Mexico; the Rev. Charles M. Blake, Cali- 
fornia ; executive committee, the Hon. Stephen M. Allen, N. F. Saf- 
ford, Nathaniel W. Ladd, the Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, the Hon. 
M. Chamberlain; finance committee, the Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford, 
William B. Wood, F. M. Boutwell, Edward F. Thayer, the Hon. 
Alexander H. Rice; historiographers, the Rev. William C. Winslow, 
Thomas H. Cummings, the Rev. Thomas A. Hyde; committee on 
future work, the Hon. Nathaniel F. Safford, the Hon. E. S. Tobey, 
Stillman B. Allen, the Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, Thomas H. Cum- 
mings; treasurer, S. M. Allen; recording clerk, Nathaniel W. Ladd; 
corresponding secretary, Thomas H. Cummings. 


The adjournment of the society was taken until the second Wednes- 
day in April next. It is intended to hold then, at the Old South 
Church, a general meeting of the society, and to have present many of 
the most distinguished members from other States. The president of 


the society, the Hon. Joshua L. Chamberlain of Maine, is expected to 
preside. 
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One hundred and six years ago last autumn, the first General Court 
of Massachusetts, organized under its new constitution, met in the Old 
State House, at the corner of Washington and State streets. Since 
1797 the sessions have been held in the building on Beacon Hill, com- 
pleted in that year. On Wednesday, the 5th day of January, 1887, 
Governor Robinson, in the presence of his Council, administered the 
oath of office to the members-elect of the Legislature for the current 
year. The House of Representatives organized by the unanimous 
election of Hon. Charles J. Noyes, as Speaker, and the Senate, by the 
choice of Hon. Halsey J. Boardman as president. Mr. E. Herbert 
Clapp was unanimously re-elected clerk of the Senate, and Mr. 
Edward A. McLaughlin, clerk of the House. Rev. Edmund Dowse, 
D.D., of Sherborn, was chosen chaplain of the Senate, and Rev. 
D. W. Waldron to the similar office in the House of Representatives, 
—each for the eighth time, and by acclamation. 


* * 
* 


On the 1oth of January, the Legislature of Massachusetts made 
choice of Hon. Henry L. Dawes as his own successor to a seat in the 


United States Senate, for the term of six years, commencing on the 
4th of March, next. 
= 

Tue Troy and Greenfield Railroad, forty-four miles in length—in- 
cluding the Hoosac Tunnel,—has been sold by the State of Massachu- 
setts to the Fitchburg Railroad Company for $5,000,000 in bonds 
aud $5,000,000 in stock. The consolidation of these roads takes place 
February 1, 1887. The capital stock of the Fitchburg Company will 
then be put at $12,048,800, of which $5,000,000 is to be common 
stock and the rest preferred stock. The State is to own the common 
stock and have its ro rata share of surplus dividends, after the pre- 
ferred stock has received four per cent. The bonds are to run fifty 
years, and bear interest at three per cent. for five years, three and a 
half for the next five, and four per cent. thereafter. 

°° 

FoREFATHER’S Day was celebrated Wednesday night, December 22, 
at Washington, D. C., in All Souls’ Church. Hon. George B. Lor- 
ing presided, and made the opening address. Speeches were made by 
Hon. George S. Boutwell, Senator Sherman, Representative Long of 
Massachusetts, and Lieutenant Greely, the Arctic explorer. 
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As NOTED in our January issue, the New England Society of New 
York, held on Wednesday night, December 22d, at Delmonico’s, its 
eighty-first annual supper. Three hundred members and invited 
guests were present. Ex-Judge Horace Russell, the president of the 
society, presided, and Cornelius N. Bliss acted as master of ceremonies. 
After the supper Judge Russell made an address, in the course of 
which he paid an eloquent tribute to the late President Arthur. The 
toast to Forefathers’ Day was responded to by Rev. Dr. Talmage. 


* * 
* 


Tue New England Society of Pennsylvania held its sixth annual 
festival at the Continental Hotel, in Philadelphia, on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 22d of December, and was presided over by Rev. Dr. 
Henry L. Wayland. About two hundred gentlemen were present. 
The first toast, “‘ The day we celebrate,” was responded to in a very 
interesting speech by George William Curtis, who, in concluding, said : 
‘¢The New England spirit of the Puritan does not die, and while it 
lasts our country does not die.” Other toasts were responded to as 
follows: ‘* The President of the Republic, and the Union of the States,” 
by William T. Trenholm; ‘‘ The New Netherlanders, the Pilgrims of 
Manhattan,” by Chauncey M. Depew, of New York; ‘* Pennsylvania, 
the Keystone of the Union, and once iis battle ground,”’ by ex-Senator 
John Stewart. 


* * 
* 


THE annual meeting of the Methodist Historical Society, was held 
in the hall in the Wesleyan Building, on Bromfield street, Boston, on 
Monday, January 17th, marking the expiration of the eighth, and the 
inauguration of the ninth year of its existence. The meeting was called 
to order by the first vice-president, Rev. L. R. Thayer. D. D.; and the 
public services were opened with prayer by Rev. Albert Gould. The 
accessions to the membership during the year brings the entire roll 
up to 484, of whom 328 are resident members. The librarian stated 
that 13,971 books and pamphlets were already in his custody. The 
old board of officers was re-elected. An event of the meeting was the 
able discussion by Rev. Marcus D. Buell, S. T. D., Assistant Dean of 
Boston University, of ‘* The Elements of Pastoral Leadership.” 


* * 
* 


Ex-PrEsIDENT WuiTtTE, of Cornell University, has given to that in- 
stitution his valuable historical library. This collection of books, the 
gathering of which has been Mr. White’s life-work, consists of about 
30,000 volumes, besides some 10,000 valuable pamphlets, and many 
manuscripts. It has cost more than $100,000. The collection is re- 
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markable upon French, German, and American history, the Middle 
Ages, the Jesuits and the Inquisition ; also upon the natural sciences, 
and on political economy. 
** 
Tue corporation of Stratford-on-Avon, England, has voted the 
heartiest thanks of the town to George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
for his gift of a drinking-fountain to the place. 


* * 
* 


THE discovery is announced of a pyramid, about 250 yards high 
and 1500 yards in diameter, near Magdalena, Mexico. A spiral road, 
wide enough for a carriage, winds to the top of the pyramid. 


* * 
* 


January, 1887, has been marked by several railroad disasters, the 
first of which almost equals that of Ashtabula, ten years ago. It oc- 
curred on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at Republic, seventy-five 
miles west of Cleveland, on the 4th of the month, and caused the death 
of at least sixteen persons. The accident is believed to have been the 
result of criminal carlessness on the part of parties connected with the 
road. In the disaster near Springfield, Mass., it is known that one man 
was burned to death, while several passengers were more or less seri- 
ously injured. Again, by the telescoping of two freight trains on the 
Wilmington and Northern Railroad, two men were killed; and “in 
Wisconsin, a passenger train ran into a sleigh-load of men, killing 
three and injuring others. 

* * 

Tue month has proved no less disastrous on the sea,—a number of 
shipwrecks with loss of life having already been reported. The most 
disastrous of these was that near Cape Henry, which resulted in the 
loss of twenty-seven lives; to which we must probably add the English 
steamer Cranbrook, with thirty persons on board, and loaded with 
iron, — which is believed to have sunk. 

** 

The year which has just closed was marked by unusual calamities 
in the fisheries on all the northeastern coasts of America. In those 
connected with Gloucester, Mass., alone, no less than 137 lives have 
been lost; by which fourteen wives were widowed and thirty-five 
children left fatherless. Twenty-six vessels were wrecked, having a 
value of $150,000. 
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Elijah Babbitt died at Erie, Pa., January 9, aged 96 years. He 
was regarded the oldest practising lawyer in the United States. He 
was a native of Providence, R. I., and was admitted to the Pennsyl- 
vania bar in 1824. 

* * 
_ 

Sergeant William Ballantyne, the noted English advocate and spec- 
ial pleader, died January 9, at the age of 75 years. In 1871 he was 
counsel for the Claimant in his original suit to secure the Tichborne 
baronetcy and estates. In 1875 he received a brief to go ‘‘special” to 
India to defend a native prince, charged with an attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre, the British resident. He received a retainer of five 
thousand guineas, and fees amounting to five thousand more — the lar- 
gest sum probably ever paid to counsel. The verdict was one of ac- 
quital. Sergeant Ballantyne visited the United States a few years ago, 
and lectured in Boston. In 1882 he publised a book, ‘*Experiences of 
a Barrister’s Life”. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Emma Handy Moscrop Onderdonk died at Hempstead, L. I., 
January 9, aged 94 years. She was the widow of the late Bishop Ben- 
jamin Fredwell Onderdonk, who was deposed from his holy office af- 
ter a protracted trial that scandalized the Episcopal Church a genera- 
tion or more ago. 

* * 
* 

Colonel James F. Sampson died at Plymouth, N. H., January 10, 
aged 84 years. He was a pioneer expressman, and the establisher of 
the United States and Canada Express. 

* * 
* 

John Roach died in New York January 10. He was the greatest 
ship-builder of the country, and at one time had four thousand men in 
his employ. 

* 
* 

Mr. Nathaniel P. Cummings, a well known Boston contractor and 
builder, died on the 1oth of January, at the age of 64 years. He was 
a native of Hampton, N. H., and came to Boston about thirty years 
ago. 

* * 
* 

Rev. Oliver S. St. John died in Brooklyn, N. Y., January ro, at the 
age of 72. He was a Presbyterian Clergyman, and was a native of 
New York City, graduating from Amherst College in 1838. He 
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studied theology in the East Windsor Theological School, entering the 
ministry in the Congregational Church ; after serving churches in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey for several years, he was made professor of 
languages in Lafayette College, remaining there for a period of years. 
Afterwards he became pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Manhattan- 
ville, N. Y., and subsequently was at the head of a school for young 
women in New York City. 
** 

Nathan Millett died at Salem, Mass., January 14, at the age of about 
87 years. He was in the Salem Custom House during the years 1845 
-46-47, when Nathaniel Hawthorne was surveyor, and from 1870 
to 1880 was a measurer of bark. 

°° 

Dr. William Perry died at Exeter, N. H., January 11, at the age of 
98 years. He was the oldest person in Exeter, the oldest graduate of 
Harvard College, and the only surviving passenger on Fulton’s first 
steamboat on her passage down the Hudson River, seventy-nine years 
ago. He was a native of Norton, Mass., and was a member of the 
class of 1811 at Harvard. After graduating he studied medicine with 
Dr. John Warren, soon after settling in Exeter, where he enjoyed a 
long and successful practice, being esteemed one of the most skillful 
physicians of his day in New Hampshire. He was among the first* to 
advocate the establishment of State asylums for the insane. Sarah 
Orne Jewett, the authoress, is his granddaughter. 

ad 

Abby Kelly Foster, one of the most noted women of her time, died 
at her home in Worcester, Mass., January 14. She was one of the 
pioneers in the anti-slavery work, and earned the highest honors long 
before they began to be distributed. Her funeral was a simple one, 
only her relations and a few of her most cherished friends and former 
co-workers were in attendance, and brief addresses were made. James 
Russell Lowell wrote of her in her youth :— 

‘‘No nobler gift of heart or brain, 
No life more white from spot or stain, 


Was e’er on Freedom’s altar laid 
Than her’s —the humble Quaker maid.” 


Her name is historically inseparable from those of Lucretia Mott, Ly- 
dia Maria Child, and Maria Weston Chapman. 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Sarah E. Monmouth of Canterbury, N. H., died in London, 
N. H., on the 16th of January, at the age of 59 years. She was a 
daughter of Dr. Joseph M. Harper of Canterbury, whe was acting 
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Governor of New Hampshire in 1830-31, and a member of Congress 
from 1831 to 1836. The brother of Mrs. Monmouth, Rev. C. A. 
Harper, was lieutenant-colonel of Hay’s Texan Volunteers in the Mex- 
ican War, and subsequently became a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. In Texas she first met her husband, Jacques Eugene Mon- 
mouth, who was a Southerner. He was killed in the war of the 
Rebellion, at the Lead of a Louisiana regiment. She lost much of 
her property soon after the death of her father in 1864, and for four 
years lived the life of a recluse on her farm in Canterbury. In 1871 
she began the self-imposed task of decorating what is known as the 
‘“‘Warsted Church” in Canterbury, in which she devotedly continued 
for seven years. On Sundays she held services in it, reading to those 
assembled the sermons of Beecher, Talmage, and Spurgeon. She like- 
wise decorated her home after the same manner, to which she gave the 
name of **Rest Valley”. 
..° 

General William B. Hazen, chief signal officer, died in Washington, 
Db. C., January 16, at the age of 57. He was a native of West Hart- 
ford, Vt., and went withhis parents to Ohio in 1833, and was ap- 
pointed to West Point from that State in 1851. After continuous mili- 
tary experience he engaged in the war of the Rebellion, through the 
whole of which he performed service that secured his steady promo- 
tion. His signal achievement in the war was the capture of Fort 
McAllister, at Savannah, which he stormed and carried in the space 
of five minutes, thus opening a way for General Sherman to the sea. 
He went abroad on military service during the Russo-Turkish war, 
and upon the death of General Meyer, the first chief of the signal service 


department, was appointed to the vacant office. 


* * 
* 


Professor Edward Olsney, LL.D., died suddenly at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., January 16. He was eminent as a mathematician, having been 
for 30 years professor of mathematics in the University of Michigan. 
He was the author of numerous works on mathematics in general use. 

intieetaal 
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Tue latest issue of Putnam’s ‘‘Story of the Nations” series treats of 
Carthage,'— prepared jointly by Alfred J. Church and Arthur Gilman. 
As a book it is well gotten up; as a history it appears to be a piece of 
faithful work ; and its style will commend it to the average reader, and 
promote the common education. 


1 The Story of Carthage. New York and London; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1887. Cloth, r2mo., 
PP. 493- Price ¢ f@so. 
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‘*WuerE ARE WE AND WHITHER TENDING”? is a series of popular 
lectures on human progress, by Rev. M. Harvey. Its survey of the 
law and process of human development is clear and just and conform- 
able with science, though not burdened with scientific formula ; and to 
many people it will be interesting and profitable. 

** 

Tue Gazetteer of Maine® has reached a third edition. It is a val- 
uable thesaurus or encyclopedia of all matters pertaining to Maine, and 
giving in an appendix all the important changes in towns and cities 
since the previous edition. A descriptive, historical, and statistical 
account of the State is first given, occupying some forty pages; then 
follows, in alphabetical order, every town, each having the space re- 
quired to show its position, its ponds, streams, hills, rocks, soil, pro- 
ductions, its business, interesting history, statistics, etc., etc. Each 
post office is represented in order with the towns. Some such work as 
this is a necessity to every family who would be really well-informed. 

*.* 

Among the advocates of the new practice of mind-healing is a school 
which avows the old theology* to be not only in accordance with the 
practice, but the only basis on which the greatest success can be 
attained, and that the miracles of Christ and his apostles, and of their 
followers in succeeding years, are of the same nature as these modern 
instances. The leader of this school is Dr. E. J. Arens, whose pur- 
pose in the work before us is to set forth the old theology in a some- 
what new light, showing ‘‘ its application to the healing of the sick, 
the redemption of man from the bondage of sin and death, and his 
restoration to an everlasting life.’ The author is a German, and in 
his preface expresses his confidence that ‘‘ It will be unnecessary to 
ask the reader for charitable criticism when I say that I make no 
claims to being a ripe scholar, and that my knowledge of the English 
language is very imperfect.” 
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